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We require the services of additional 
copy writers. 


We want men whose training, education, 
and outlook on life is clean, optimistic, 
cheerful, and courageous—men who believe 
in work and in themselves, but not to the 
extent that the experience or ability of 
others counts for nothing. 

We are bringing to a close the biggest business in 
our forty-one years, and we are only beginning to com- 
mence tostart. We need good men to aid us as we never 


needed them before. Literary fellows with no respect 
for business hours or business standards need not apply. 


We'll furnish the opportunity and will pay well for 
demonstrated ability to meet our needs. 

Only those who submit samples, together with 
full facts about their past work and connections, can 
be considered. 


Address G. C. M., at our Philadelphia office. 











Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
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72% “Come Back” 


T’S a matter of necessity. 
Periodicals depending on 
their power to amuse for cir- 
culation find it difficult to renew 
fifty, forty, even thirty per cent of 
their subscriptions. 


THE WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST 


RENEWS 72% 


Because its province is to in- 
struct, advise, assist. 

It has helped the farmer double 
the yield and increase the price. 

The State College is helping the 
good work along now. But we 
were the farmers’ first adviser and 
still help thousands where the col- 
lege can only help dozens. 

No wonder The Wisconsin Ag- 
riculturist brings astonishing re- 
turns. 

Would you like proof? 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
George W. Herbert, 


Western Representative, ' 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 





Member Standard Farm Papers Association. 
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WHAT AGENTS’ “HIGHER 
COST OF LIVING” IS 
LEADING TO. 


SOME EVIDENCE OF THE INCREASING 


COST OF RENDERING SERVICE, AND 
THE INCREASED DEMAND FOR 
SERVICE—W HAT HAPPENED WHEN 
A BIG ACCOUNT RECENTLY 
CHANGED HANDS—THE SMALL 


ADVERTISER'S HARDER PROBLEM— 
THE MAGAZINE TEMPTATION — 
THE SHORTSIGHTED NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER—BUSINESS COUNSEL 
AND SERVICE AT FULL COMMIS- 
SION THE KEYNOTE, 


[Eprrortat Note:—The author of this 
article is a man of long agency exper- 
ience, who has been making an _ inde- 
pendent investigation of agency con- 
ditions. The subject, while far from 
being a new one, is constantly gaining 
in importance, and Printers’ InxK in- 
vites a discussion of this big question 
by advertisers, agents and publishers.] 

“The cost of rendering agency 
service is exactly double to-day 
what it was six or seven years 
ago,” says a well-known agency 
man. 

“It it were not for accounts on 
which we do little except to ‘place’ 
the business,” says another promi- 
nent agent, “I could not afford to 
render the service I do on other 
accounts. In other words, what 
service I render is being partly 
paid for by my clients who do not 
ask or get service.” 

Two statements like this strike 
instantly into the heart of the 
problem of modern agency serv- 
ice from the very real viewpoint 
of the agent himself. For the last 
six years the cost of everything 
connected with agency service has 
risen steadily and has slowly nib- 
bled away at the legitimate profits 
of the legitimate agent. More 
than that, the demand from ad- 


vertisers for greatly increased 
and more complicated kinds of 
service has been growing apace 
all this time. 

In accepting an invitation from 
Printers’ INK to talk about pres- 
ent agency conditions, I appre- 
ciate that I am asked to deal with 
the most delicate situation in the 
entire advertising world. Yet it 
seems to me that there is some 
good to be accomplished by a 
frank talk about the existing con- 
ditions and the currerits and coun- 
ter-currents that meet in an 
agent’s office. In the first place, 
I want it distinctly understood 
that I have no general “panacea” 
to propose and that the various 
plans for summarily dropping the 
agent’s commission and substitut- 
ing direct payment by the adver- 
tiser are not, in my opinion, prac- 
tical nor are we likely to see any 
radical overturning of the present 
system, at least for years to come. 

The good, therefore, that 1 
think can be accomplished is in 
the direction of having advertis- 
ers obtain a better understanding 
of agency organization, why one 
agent is cheap at fifteen per cent 
and another dear at five per cent, 
and, in particular, that inasmuch 
as the agent’s remuneration in the 
final analysis comes out of the ad- 
vertiser’s pocket rather than that 
of the publisher, it is up to the ad- 
vertiser himself to see that he se- 
cures his quid pro quo—in other 
words, to distinguish sharply be- 
tween agents who are in position 
to render valuable service and the 
much largef number of agents 
(“recognized” even though they 
may be) whose advice is of doubt- 
ful soundness and whose physical 
equipment is such that real serv- 
ice could not be forthcoming even 
were their intentions of the best. 

Over a long period of years, the 
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advertising agency has been grad- 
ually evolving froma purely brok- 
erage office to a professional rela- 
tion with its clients. It is related 
of Joseph Choate that he was once 
called upon by the board of direc- 
tors of a great corporation, They 
asked him a certain question re- 
lating to a proposed plan of financ- 
ing. All that they wanted was a 
simple yes or no. The famous 
lawyer closed his eyes in silent 
thought for ten minutes and then 
gave them their answer for which 
they were glad to pay him a fee 
of $50,000. Yet any number of 
lawyers would have jumped at the 
chance to give an opinion for 
$100. Millions were involved in 
the decision and the corporation 
directors wanted the ablest and 
ripest judgment possible on their 
problem. 

And the point is they were will- 
ing to pay for it. 

There is a clear analogy here to 
the advertising agent. The adver- 
tiser who is going to spend $5,000, 
$50,000 or $500,000 needs not 
merely advice and help, but the 
best advice and help obtainable. 
Lots of alleged experts and agents 
are clamoring for the account. 
The question is, What have they 
back of them in actual accomplish- 
ments, in experience, in ripeness 
of judgment and all-around abil- 
ity? 

So I think every advertiser and 
every advertising man owes it to 
himself and the cause of good ad- 
vertising in general to look below 
the surface and investigate care- 
fully the conditions which are 
raising the cost of agency service. 

A large and famous Middle 
Western advertising account 
changed hands some weeks ago, 
and the soirée of claim and 
counter-claim, bluff and counter- 
bluff on the part of some agents 
seeking this account, was a sight 
to behold. The agents who were 
“in the running” were all known 
to have big organizations and to 
have important acknowledged 
successes to their credit. Conse- 
quently the final basis of th? com- 
petition simmered down to the 
extra measures of service they 
promised to perform. As fast as 
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one agent would claim that his 
“trade aid department” would 
work hand in hand with the cli- 
ent’s selling organization in work- 
ing out sales problems, another 
agent would point to his districted 
organization and promise that re- 
ports from resident staff men on 
the field could be furnished. Then 
another. agent would go the whole 
kit one better by promising to 
scatter a whole staff of special 
traveling men _ throughout the 
country to give special trade re- 
ports. And so the merry game 
went on. Hardly had one agent 
thought he had the account 
“cinched” when he would wake 
up the next morning to find that 
the president of the company had 
been rushed to New York on the 
20th Century Limited to look 
Over another agency and get a 
new viewpoint of agency service. 

The outcome of this little game 
is not at all important, for an in- 
ternal situation later decided who 
was temporarily to get the ac- 
count. As a matter of fact there 
were few degrees of difference 
between many of the agents, and 
one of them formally gave notice 
of withdrawal from solicitation in 
the middle of the excitement be- 
cause he felt the pace was getting 
too fast for safety and sense. 

The point is that in the selec- 
tion of an agency for this account, 
as in many others nowadays, many 
more factors than art and copy 
equipment enter into the case. As 
a consequence, a distinctly uni- 
versal tendency is _ observable 
among agents to build up more 
effective (or at least more plaus- 
ibly effective) departments of 
trade investigation, selling as- 
sistance and other methods of 
more practically dovetailing the 
advertising with trade and sales 
conditions. 

But see where all this is bring- 
ing the cost sheets of agency 
service! A more costly thing 
than trade investigation, sales as- 
sistance departments, etc., could 
scarcely be devised. Such work 
is above the level of intelligence 
of ordinarily well-paid salesmen, 
and those who have had no sales 
training are weak reeds upon 
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: NE of the most encouraging de- 
velopments in Federal Service 
is the increasing support and appre- 
ciation it receives from Advertising 
and Sales Managers. 


Perhaps the reason is our constant 
study to do a little more than might 
be expected} practical suggestions for 
closer connection between manufac- 
turer and merchant for their mutual 


benefit. | 
Federal selling plans are unique— 8 
our Clients will tell you so. j 
FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY t 
@ 


“Put ituptomen | 
who know your market 
New York Clucago. Cleveland. St. Louis 


Address: 231-241 West 39th Street, New York 
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which to lean. You can write copy 
out of your head, but you have got 
to be on the spot and observe 
with particularly minute optics to 
learn what is going on in trade 
circles that is of strategic or basic 
value. 

Therefore, agency costs are 
creeping up at an uncompromis- 
ing rate, until some interesting 
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more than one agent with an ex- 
pensive service department, who 
refuses to accept an account total- 
ling less than $10,000 a year. In 
fact, many accounts amounting to 
but a few thousand because of pe- 
culiar trade conditions and be- 
cause of necessarily slow growth, 
actually go a-begging among some 
of the larger agents, because 
such agents 
frankly tell 
them they can- 
not afford to 
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business. One 
such advertiser 
not long ago on 
being told this, 
promptly — of- 
fered to double 
the commission, 
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CHART OF ORGANIZATION OF A LARGE AGENCY, SHOWING THE 
EXTENSIVE INSIDE ORGANIZATION AND WORKING RELA- 


TIONS OF THE PLANT 


things are happening. The large 
advertiser, who has been able 
to place his business at a pretty 
generously cut rate, is frequently 
finding either that he cannot place 
it at as low a rate as before, or 
else that the service he is getting 
is inferior. If it is neither of 
these things, then, to tell the plain 
truth, the agent is concentrating 
his genius, not upon giving his 
client service, but upon devising 
various and dubious ways and 
means to cut the publisher’s rates 
so as to make a profit, or make 
him support a profitable house 
organ. If all the energy that has 
been spent in figuring out ways 
to beat this increasingly difficult 
combination were spent upon 
earnestly developing the client’s 
business, there would be many 
more interesting accounts in the 
field to-day. The ‘ ‘increased cost 
of living” to agents is drawing the 
line still more sharply between the 
agent who gives careful, honest 
service and the agent who is 
merely squeezing lemons for profit 
in what fearful and wonderful 
ways he can. 

The one who is being caught 
between the upper and_ nether 
millstones of this situation is the 
smaller advertiser.. There is 





a total of thirty 
per cent, and 
his account was 
even then ac- 
cepted with no very great alac- 
rity. 

Now throughout this country 
there are to-day thousands of fair- 
ly sizable concerns which are 
prospective advertisers of the 
livest kind. The comprehens:on 
of advertising’s importance, as 
well as the development of meth- 
od, has been growing apace in 
the last ten years and has per- 
colated into many unsuspected 
nooks and crannies of business. 
Many manufacturers, of whom the 
brightest agency solicitor dream- 
eth not, are to-day getting ready 
for a sensible campaign, and one 
fine day soon they will be in just 
the right position to advertise in 
consumer periodicals. Most of 
them are doing some kind of ad- 
vertising now, and numbers who 
are ready for periodical advertis- 
ing are showing their heads every 
month. Yet their accounts may 
not and should not now total more 
than from $3,000 to $10,000 at thz 
start. Nevertheless, their start is 
more important and complex than 
their finish. The new advertiser 
has many more serious problems 
to meet than the established one. 
The very adoption of policies in 
line with more modern advertis- 
ing and selling methods (even 
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though dealer work, trade paper 
advertising and form letters, are 
the only reasonable avenues of ad- 
vertising at present) make such 
advertisers need the best advertis- 
ing service most keenly of all 
advertisers. 

The country is full of such 
cases, and the agents of strength 
and capability are carrying some 
such accounts at ridiculously low 
profit. Other agents are without 
scruples and are exploiting them, 
while the remainder of such small 
advertisers are being taken care 
of with a greater or less degree 
of efficiency by the numerous 
small agents throughout the coun- 
try. This situation has created 
a peculiar anomaly in the fact that 
while large agents are deploring 
the rapid multiplication of the 
smal] agents, many of whom are 
irresponsible, some agents them- 
selves foster such conditions by 
cither ‘refusing or giving scant at- 
tention to the accounts which fur- 
nish the grist for these small 
agents. Another peculiar factor at 
work is that representatives of 
publications who work up an ac- 
count and feel afraid that if they 
turn it over to an agency of strong 
standing they will rot get an or- 
der, turn to a smaller agent with 
iess ability but more _ grati- 
iude! This feeds the small agent, 
too. 

The evils of the iicreasing cost 
of living to agents are, however, 
not yet all tabulated. The wide 
variance between the cost of hand- 
ling a magazine and newspaper 
advertising campaign has led to 
a lax and dangerous situation. 
Some conscientious agents frankly 
admit that it is both more profit- 
able and more pleasant to steer an 
advertiser into the magazines, and 
that they frequently deliberately 
waive some of the excellent rea- 
sons why a particular client should 
go into the newspapers. Even the 
magazine men themselves do not 
approve of such discrimination, 
for when the campaign turns out 
to be a failure. the medium has to 
share the blame. The compara- 
tively few agents who do place 
their clients’ interests absolutely 
above everything else, unquestion- 
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ably are doing so at a greater fi- 
nancial discrimination against 
themselves than is proper to tempt 
any professional service with. It 
is so easy to select six or a 
dozen magazines, prepare a stand- 
ard size ad from which absolute 
duplicates can be made, and there- 
by make from three hundréd to a 
thousand dollars commission with 
a very minimum expense, as con-+ 
trasted with the greatly increased 
cost of preparing, mailing and 
checking a campaign in news- 
papers totalling the same amount 
in dollars and cents. 

Further than this, the policies 
of many newspapers have made 
the incentive still greater to favor 
the magazines. For instance, an 
agency handling a magazine ac- 
count some time ago persuaded 
the advertiser to consider news- 
papers and _ prepared tentative 
proofs of ads, which were sub- 
mitted with estimates and sched- 
ules. Nothing more was heard 
from the matter until the check- 
ing department one day came 
across one of these tentative ads 
published in a newspaper! On 
investigation it was found that 
the advertiser had secured rates 
for placing direct from the same 
list of newspapers suggested, with 
the result that enough publishers 
cut the agency’s rates by allow- 
ing commission direct to influence 
them to ignore the agent and save 
money! “Why should I worry 
my head off to develop this ad- 
vertiser’ into using newspapers,” 
indignantly remarked this agent, 
“when such a publisher absolute- 
ly refuses to stand by me as an 
agent and compels me to charge 
up honest work to profit and 
loss?” 

If all advertisers, large and 
small, paid the full 15 per cent. 
service rate to agents, matters 
would mend themselves rapidly. 
Fifteen per cent., even though be- 
ing closely encroached upon by 
the peculiarly expensive new de- 
mands of advertisers for trade 
and sales service, carries a living 
profit. The following is a tabu- 
lation of agency cost in one of the 
largest agencies in the country. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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THE AGENCY AS AN IN- 
SPIRATIONAL FACTOR, 





EMOTION IN COPY A VITAL ELEMENT 
—THE AGENCY’S CONGENIAL AT- 
MOSPHERE’ FOR STIRRING AN AD- 
VERTISER TO BIGGER THINGS—RE- 
LATIONS BETWEEN AGENT AND AD- 
VERTISER. 


By C. C. Winningham, 
Advertising Manager, Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Detroit; formerly 
Chief of Copy Department, 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 

An advertising agency’s great- 
est value to an advertiser is in- 
spirational. The advertiser should 
select the agency which stimulates 
his ideas most. 

All physicians and surgeons are 
not successful with all patients, be- 
cause their temperament does not 
act as a stimulus to their patients. 
There are many advertising con- 
cerns very capable and very com- 
petent that are unable to success- 
fully serve certain types of 
advertisers. Many advertising 
agencies that could render excel- 
lent service fail because of their 
inability to present the emotional 
side of their organization. 

An advertising agency is al- 
ways a personal business, the same 
as that of a lawyer, of a doctor 
and an architect. Therefore, it 
is emotional as well as intellectual, 
and the effect that the adviser, 
whether he is a lawyer, doctor, 
architect or advertising agent, has 
upon the client or patient is more 
emotional than intellectual. 

Many men succeed as advertis- 
ing agents for some concerns who 
fail for others. The reason is not 
due so much to the lack of knowl- 
edge or ignorance of the agent of 
the true conditions as it is to the 
degree of sympathy that exists 
between client and agent. There 
are mental affinities and great 
work is only done when that con- 
dition is realized. 

No sane advertiser would pay 
fifteen per cent merely for send- 
ing out orders and checking ad- 
vertisements. Any $12 a week 
clerk could do that. Even the 
question of writing copy is an un- 
important one. That a hundred 
persons could do where only one 
could inspire or suggest. Men 
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who can do this are not neces- 
sarily employed by advertising 
agencies. It is true that there they 
are supposed to have the technique 
of the business. The successful 
advertising man should also know 
the advertiser as well as he knows 
the public. 

Successful advertising depends 
more upon the emotional and 
temperamental side of the adver- 
tiser than upon the selection of 
the paper in which the advertise- 
ment is published. A large adver- 
tising agency, because of the many 
types of men it employs, can he 
of service to an advertiser because 
it has men who are likely to har- 
monize with his temperament. 

All advertising is emotional. 

Few sales of any character are 
made by a mere appeal to the in- 
tellect. Phonographs, automo- 
hiles, food, clothing—even ma- 
chinery and architecture—are emc- 
tional appeals, not intellectual. Tc 
write emotional copy or to pre- 
pare advertising campaigns that 
will successfully bring forth these 
thoughts, the men themselves must 
be emotional 

Copy writers are sometimes 
said to lose their enthusiasm. That 
is because they are improperly 
managed. They are tempera- 
mental. All persons are to a cer- 
tain degree. Were they in the 
hands of men who were able to 
draw out of them all that is to 
be had, they would still! have in 
them the fire of enthusiasm thar 
would maintain their success. 

Manufacturers employ _ sales 
managers to enthuse their men: 
to get the maximum efficiency out 
of them; to maintain enthusiasm— 
emotion. The advertiser who does 
not assume a similar attitude to- 
ward the agency. fails to collect 
his full value. That is why some 
agencies make big successes in 
certain lines and fail to make 
similar successes of the same line 
for some other advertiser or are 
unable to even produce results for 
other advertisers. It is because 
the agency and the advertiser do 
not inspire each other. There is 
lack of harmony. 

An advertiser in employing an 
agency, to get the value of the 
money he spends, must do busi- 
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ness with a man or men in whom 
he can place implicit confidence 
and who inspire him to do greater 
‘nd better things. ; : 

Encore is the greatest intoxicant 
of all stimulants and the adver- 
tiser who does not know how to 
successfully encore the work of 
his agency is like any other em- 
ployer who will inevitably fail to 
get the maximum efficiency from 
his men unless he knows how to 
encore them. 

Many actors fail, not because 
they are not good actors, but 
because they are improperly cast. 
In the same plays in which they 
have failed, if under another man- 
agement—that is, some one to 
draw them out—they would have 
been greater actors. The adver- 
tising agency is the advertiser’s 
manager. They must both give. 
Both must inspire. 

Employers are not the only 
drivers of business. In a great 
many cases the employees them- 
selves are the drivers—they are 
the aggressive ones and many 
concerns doing a tremendous busi- 
ness are doing it not because of 
the activity of the head but on 
account of the aggressiveness of 
some one below. He forces his 
personality upon his associates. 

Many advertisers fail to receive 
for their investment that enthu- 
siastic spontaneity so essential to 
all success because they do not 
assume the right attitude toward 
their advertising agent or writer. 
If the agent thinks he is about to 
lose the account or if the relations 
are not absolutely happy there is 
no good work. During the Dark 
Ages when people were oppressed 
and freedom was unknown, there 
was no advance in architecture, 
art or invention. People must feel 
free to do effective work. If the 
agency writes advertisements 
merely to pass the censorship of 
the advertiser, then he is not of 
the maximum value to the adver- 
tiser. If copy is critically analyzed 
by unsympathetic persons, the 
writer ultimately fails, for he un- 
consciously writes to satisfy the 
critic and loses the enthusiasm and 
spontaneity that is necessary to 
convince the public. 

There are advantages to be had 
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from advertising agencies not 
found elsewhere. There all men, 
if the agency is properly organ- 
ized, think and act the same 
things. There is unity in thought 
and ambition. The. advertising 
man in a manufacturing plant, un- 
less unusually situated, does not 
have the advantage of sympathe- 
tic association. Other men in the 
plant have their own interests, 
which are only remotely allied 
with his. They do not talk about 
things in the same spirit that is 
possible in an advertising agency. 
There all men have the same 
thoughts. They glean them from 
every line of business. An agency 
acts as a clearing house for ideas. 
Each man is inspired by the en- 
couragement and sympathy of the 
others and that feeling—emotion— 
call it whatever you like—is resold 
to the advertiser at fifteen per 
cent. The amount that he gets 
out of it depends entirely upon 
his own ability. There may be 
just as much value in one ton of 
ore as in another but by one proc- 
ess all values are extracted—by 
others most of it is lost. That ap- 
plies as much to men as it does 
to mining or any business. 

An advertising agency is of ex- 
actly the same value to an adver- 
tiser that a sympathetic teacher is 
to a child. It inspires. Without 
that the agency is of no value. 
Therefore, in selecting an advet- 
tising agency, the advertiser 
should realize the importance of 
these things. 

The advertiser should obey the 
agency’s broad recommendations 
implicitly or cease to do business 
with the agency entirely. The 
patient who violates the doctor’s 
instructions and takes medicine 
three times a day when instructed 
to take it only twice, feeling that 
he is hastening the cure by more 
rapid treatment, may accomplish 
that result, but he loses confi- 
dence in his doctor by so doing. 
The advertiser who changes a 
word of the agent’s copy without 
having thoroughly discussed the 
subject with the agent does him- 
self more injury than he does the 
agent for he loses confidence in the 
concern that he is paying to give 
him confidence and inspiration 
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HOW PORCELAIN CHINA- 
WARE MIGHT BE AD- 
VERTISED. 





FINE MANUFACTURING ADVANCE OF 
LAST FEW YEARS MAKES OPPOR- 


TUNITY ALL THE MORE RIPE— 
TENDENCY TO USE AMERICAN 
WARE — SHAPING THE PROPER 


TRADE AND CONSUMER POLICY. 





By J. George Frederick. 


In the past three’ years the 
American manufacturers of por- 
celain china tableware have made 
remarkable progress in bringing 
their industry up to a high tech- 
nical point. 

Until then the product of Amer- 
ican potteries was crude and com- 
monplace, and occupied a corre- 
sponding place in the market and 
in the estimation of the public. 
There was no art quality in either 
the shape or the decorations, while 
the “body” was, when compared 
to. the best foreign goods, far be- 
low finished science and skill, 

Such goods naturally did not 
rise very high in the scale of the 
tableware market, and were used 
by the lower stratum of people 
who did not mind awkward and 
dull shapes. 

Then, sensing the fact that dec- 
oration was one point in foreign 
ceramics’ success, many manufac- 
turers tried to develop a more 
popular market by producing or- 
namentation rather than. artistic 
shape or good “body.” The re- 
sult was an orgie of vulgar over- 
decoration, cheap colored decora- 
tion and a market overrun with 
goods sold slowly and ruinously 
cheap. The trade got in the habit 
of demanding “new patterns” and 
the jaded designers naturally ran 
grotesquely dry of ideas. 

But conditions to-day are quite 
different. Concentration on scien- 
tific baking and superior glazing, 
as well as a more true appreciation 
of taste and art in the shaping 
and decoration of tableware, has 
produced a very superior line of 
goods. This country has not yet 
developed deposits of the rather 
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rare sort of clay that at a few 
points in France, China, etc., pro- 
duce the tougher yet highly duc- 
tile china which, when _ rightly 
baked and glazed, has made Li- 


moges, Haviland, Delft, ete, 
famous. 
Nevertheless, American clay, 


mixed with imported clay and also 
expertly baked and glazed, pro- 
duces tableware of highly service- 
able quality and beautiful design. 
The taste of the American people 
is constantly turning away from 
the bizarre and characterless over- 
ornament so common a decade or 
two ago, and with their usual sen- 
sitiveness to public demand pot- 
teries have produced more and 
more higher grade goods. 

Natural and favorable forces 
are working toward the develop- 
ment of American tableware as 
against foreign goods (chiefly 
French and English). The neces- 
sarily increased cost is one thing, 
while the practical sense of Amer- 
ican housewives in desiring a 
table service of less fragile na- 
ture than china made of the pure 
foreign kaolin is also a_ factor. 
The lower grades of English 
porcelain china, of which great 
quantities have been sold until re- 
cent years, has been losing favor. 
The importation of foreign earth- 
enware has advanced very little 
ever since 1904, and English ware 
has probably advanced least. 

The impending tariff revision 
puts a very significant face on 
this matter of reaching consum- 
ers. The industry is protected by 
a 60 per cent duty, and with this 
barrier down the way will be open 
for the English, French and Aus- 
trian potteries to come here and 
strengthen their reputations. The 
English potteries make the very 
highest grades of China in the 
world, and if they should bestir 
themselves in this country, at low- 
ered or abolished duties, Ameri- 
can potteries would be_ beaten 
without having put up a defense, 
unless they begin a consumer 
campaign in time. 

With manufacturing conditions 
more nearly right for the first 
time in the history of the indus- 
try, it is most urgent that Amer- 
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ican  chinaware 
manufacturers 
realize their op- 
portunity to tell 
consumers so, and 
begin to establish 
names and marks 
as securely in fa- 
vor as the names 
Limoges, Havi- 
land, etc. Those 
are geographical, 
not arbitrary 
marks, and open 
to all who man- 
ufacture in those 
towns, except 
for such pro- 
tective restrictions 
which the manu- 
tacturers have ¢co- 
operatively placed 
upon them, after 
many abuses had 
sprung up de- 
manding action, 
American manu- 
facturers should 
take warning that 
good quality needs 
and will have a 
name, and that if 
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“don’t you love to 
see and touch 
our china, John?” 


It was a proud housewife 
speaking, on the maid’s 
night ‘out. 

“Our way is so much nicer 
than dear Aunt’s, who has 
a set of imported fragile 
china which she uses only : : 
once or twice a year, and then she’s in a state of fright 
until it’s back in the cupboard. We have china not a bit 
less beautiful than hers, but strong enough and reasonably 
priced enough to enjoy its use every day.” 


MORAN CHINA 


**Shapeliness and Strength Perfected’’ 


Contains part best imported china clay and part American 
clay, baked with a hundred-year-old experience. Its glaze 
is surpassed fowhere in the world, and the shapes and 
decorations are the kind that expresses your best taste. 

You can be proud to use it for your best occasions as 
well as every day. If a careless maid or child breaks a 
piece you can quickly get an exact duplicate by number 
from your dealer. Warranted not to “craze” or crack; 
and it won’t “chip” at the edges so easily as others. 

Why not go to your dealer’s to-morrow and look at our 
individual dinner set with acid-etched coin gold border 
with Monogram? It’s a beautiful, sensible, long-wearing 
set at a price that you can well afford. 

Or send us your dealer’s name and 35 cents and we will 
send you an individual bread and butter plate with your 
monogram, 








it is left to com- 
mon usage to give 
the name it will 
not select one 
which protects the 
maker. 

It has taken 
praciically centu- 
ries to develop the 
trade-mark value 
of Limoges, etc. It 
need not take ten years to develop 
a mark for high quality American 
chinaware to a value of ten mil- 
lion dollars if it is done in the 
right way, and done soon while 
the field is untilled and competi- 
tion has as yet added no cost to 
the necessary steps. 

Having carefully prepared a line 
of goods in keeping with the 
broadest middle-class market and 
tastes and purse, the proper policy 
of selling needs to be most care- 
fully analyzed. The consumer 
must be given service after the 
goods are bought, in the way of 
replacements, and it is therefore 
necessary to get a good, perman- 
ent line of dealers. The depart- 





The Moran Pottery, East Liverpool, Ohio 





AN IMACINARY AD FOR AMERICAN CHINA, 


ment stores are not good pros- 
pects because they are too likely 
to want non-trademarked table- 
ware until a reputation has beea 
securely built. They are also too 
fond of job lots, or else have man- 
ufacturing connections of their 
own. ‘ 

The largest pottery in America 
and in the world was induced to 
advertise some years ago, with 
the result that, through unintel- 
ligent bungling on the part of the 
advertising agency, it did not 
produce ‘results. Two other pot- 
teries have been in the hands of 
bunglers with disastrous results. 
In consequence the pottery indus- 
try is one of those which is a bit 
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“sour” on. advertising, and illus- 
trates still further the differences 
in agency service. 

The trade should be carefully 
campaigned prior to any consumer 
advertising, and working with an 
aggressive force of salesmen, 
enough distribution car be secured 
to go to the consumer in period- 
ical advertising and start him to- 
ward the dealer. If the trade balks 
at innovation, then the consumer 
should be appealed to that much 
sooner, but every phase of dealer 
policy should be worked out so 
that dealers will have no reason 
to balk, for an advertised line of 
tableware should be an_ undis- 
guised blessing to them. It will 
take the minds of people from 
premium tableware of a cheap 
kind, and do some creative work 
in developing pride in tableware 
of quality, 

Whether the newspapers or the 
magazines shall be used depends 
of course upon the size of the con- 
cern and its present distributive 
situation. 

Many of the 700 potteries of one 
sort or another are existing in a 
manner entirely repressive and be- 
low standard in ambitious manu- 
facturing. They are under special 
contract with department stores 
and chains of five and ten cent 
stores at just about living wage, 
or else they are “specializing” on 
some novelty or line of trade, 
such as hotel or steamship, at lit- 
tle better profit or standing. Oth- 
ers are producing under contract 
for premium concerns at sweat- 
shop prices and are tired of the 
yoke, 

Some potteries are running full 
and over time and give that as 
an excuse for not seeking contact 
with consumers. But manufac- 
turers should not exist merely to 
keep factories running—Is their 
profit and their status for the fu- 
ture satisfactory, that is the ques- 
tion. 

Such things are not manufac- 
turing in the real sense; they are 
a form of industrial bondage in 
which the manufacturer is more of 
a treadmill than a man. 

Is it not simply proper personal 
pride and progress to determine to 
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manufacture the good article 
which the public undoubtedly 
vants, then put a name on it and 
go out making the public acquaint- 
ed with it? Tableware is a great 
staple, and one of the housewife’s 
closest possessions and _ interests. 
It will not be one-tenth as hard to 
interest her in tableware as it is 
to interest her in many other 
things now advertised. Women 
know amazingly little about china, 
except those who take up the fad 
of collecting the fragile foreign 
pieces and study the almost end- 
less history and associations of 
foreign china. American potters 
will be amazed to learn the almost 
fanatical values placed upon the 
output of some historical potteries 
of centuries ago, and the reputa- 
tions that numerous such potteries 
have held. 

Shall American potteries, now 
that many of them make a most 
splendid product, exactly fitted to 
popular need and taste, continue 
to repress individuality in favor of 
foreign shibboleths? And _ shall 
they continue to let millions of 
people buy the cheapest and most 
ordinary goods put out through 
various premium schemes or 
through cut-rate stores—without 
making creative efforts to develop 
pride in a dependable American 
trade-mark line of quality goods? 

—— 0+ 
NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES’ 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON. 





At the annual meeting and luncheon 
of the Newspaper ~s apege, «nme As- 
sociation December 12th at Chicago, the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: E. Bode, Chicago 
Examiner, president; George F. Dillon, 
Kansas City Star, vice-president; R. Y. 
Hartford 


Virtue, Courant, secretary; 
W. H. Kentnor, Nashville Banner; 
Horace Ford, Pittsburg Dispatch, and 

Ww. Allen, Joliet Republican, di- 
rectors. The ‘members represent prac- 


tically every metropolitan newspaper in 
the United States and Canada. 


——__+ 0+ .—__- 


The D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, is conducting a campaign in a 
big list of metropolitan newspapers pub- 
lished in the Central West for the San 
Antonio Commercial Club, advertising 
San Antonio, Texas, as a winter pleas- 
ure resort. This agency is also han- 
dling the San Antonio copy for the Mis- 
sour! Pacific Railroad. rge copy is 
being used in Sunday editions. 
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Mr. Publisher! Mr. Advertising Agent! 
Here Is Your Star Solicitor 
For 1911—Right Here 


Here is a solicitor who holds the world’s 
record as a creator and getter of adver- 
tising. 

Here is a solicitor who calls upon more 
advertisers every week than an ordinary so- 
licitor, even though he wore seven-league 
boots, could call upon in a year. 


You are face to face with this solicitor 
now—it is this page of PRINTERS’ INK 


(page 13). 


You can hire this page of PRINTERS’ 
INK to tell your story to practically all 
the big national advertisers of the country 
every week throughout 1911 for $3,120!! 


Remember, your story on this page will 
be seen by even the most inaccessible ad- 
vertisers and will present your arguments 
forcibly to them when your other solicitors 
are busy with other accounts. 


If you want this solicitor’s services for 
1911 you had better speak quick. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BOSTON 
CHICAGO TORONTO MONTREAL 




































A stage army 
consists of 
score of men 
marching ’round 
and ’round a 
“back flat” cur- 
tain. It looks 
well enough, but 
it wouldn't have 
much real 
strength in battle. The adver- 
tiser who uses the same art 
work over and over again, may 
think it looks good—and per- 
haps it does once or twice—but 
it likewise falls short of maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

* * * 

We can help you to make your 
advertising individual as we 
have helped thousands of others. 


Want us to? You can’t begin 
too quickly. Better drop us a 
line. 

+ A * 


Chicago, Dec. 1, 1910. 
The Ethridge Co., 
Madison Square, New York. 
Gentlemen: 

If there is anyone on this green 
earth that can make better adver- 
tising designs than the Ethridge 
Company, we have been as yet 
unable to discover them. 

G. H. E. Senin, 
Manager. 


The N. K. APuirbenk Co. 


Manufacturers of Fairy Soap, 
Gold Dust, Cottolene, 
Sunny Mondav Soap, etc. 


* * * 


who understands 

business well enough to get 

away from set rules and see a 

business problem from the buy- 

er’s side more than from his 

own is a logical Copy writer. 
* * x 


The man 


To say that your goods can- 
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not be advertised successfully 
is to confess that people don’t 
want them and ought not to buy 
them. If the goods are worthy, 
that fact should be explained to 
those who should use them. 
You say your proposition is 
different”? Very well, let us 


help you to advertise it in a 
“different” way. 
* * r 
The Ethridge Company, Ge:- 


tlemen: Permit me to compli- 
ment you on the very effective 
street-car cards and bulletin cov- 
ers you have recently furnished 
us. They are certainly the right 
kind of advertising, and it is my 
personal belief that better cou!d 
not have been secured anywhere. 
They have accomplished results 
for us and we are naturally 
gratified. 

(Extract from letter from Elec- 


tric Iliuminating Co.) 
* * * 

A man who can make beauti- 
ful pictures and another who 
can write well are no more 
qualified, unguided, to make 
good advertising than they 


would be to prepare an authori- 
tative treatise on pulmonary dis- 


eases. Trained, experienced 
guidance is the thing that 
counts. 


A last year’s calendar is of no 


value, even if it hasn’t been 
used much. While you are busy 
with other 
things, the ad- 


vertising world 
is moving on- 
ward. We can 
help you keep ‘O10 
out in front, 
where you be- 
long. 
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| he would 
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Shop 


If a man 
put, say, 
ahundred 
thousand 
dollars 
into a 
factory 


not fool- 
ishly let it go 
without insur- 
ance to Save a 
few hundred 
dollars a year. 
The man who 
invests a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, or even a thousand, in ad- 
vertising, should spend at least 
as much toward insuring it as 
he would on his factory. The 
way to insure advertising is to 
use the very best brains you can 
buy, hire or employ to tell your 
story in the very best way. The 


second best way isn’t good 
enough any more 
* * * 


What you know about your 
plus what we know 
about the advertising business 
equals—well, anything you 
choose to make it. Let us get 
together on it, figure it out, and 
see what the answer is. 
* * * 


You don’t believe the clothier 
who tells you he can give you at 
$15.00 a suit which is the equiv- 
alent of a $60.00 suit made by a 
Fifth avenue tailor. And _ yet 
some advertisers persist in judg- 
ing art work on the basis of 
COST only, and not giving a 
thought as to value. 

Xk * * 

The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen:—We are in receipt of 
yours of the 15th, enclosing il- 
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Talk 





- 








lustration and wording of the 
Keystone ad. It should make a 
beautiful page. 

We wish to advise you that we 
are pleased with the manner in 
which you are taking this matter 
up, and in a short time will ex- 
pand in this direction. 

(Extract from letter from Mfr. 
of Optical Goods.) 
* * x 


PRELIMINARY CHARGES 


A nominal charge is made for 
preliminary (unfinished) work. 
This bill does not cover the cost 
of preparation of the drawings 
or copy and payment therefor 
does not convey possession of 
either drawings or copy. These 
remain the property of the 
ETHRIDGE COMPANY. The 
preliminary charge stands on 
each rough sketch not accepted. 
On accepted designs the bill for 
preliminary work is deducted 
from the bill for the completed 
designs. Alterations are charged 
on time basis. 

* * x 


Advertising and circulation 
managers of periodicals can se- 
cure art work of all kinds from 
The Ethridge Company. Only 
nominal charges are made for 
preliminary or pencil sketches, 
and the finished drawings there- 
from are billed at reasonable 
prices with preliminary charge 
deducted. 

* * 


The Ethridge Company | 


Madison Square Building 
Madison Square, North 
(25 East 26th Street) 
New York City 


Telephones: 7890-7891-7892-7893 
Madison Square 
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Primer points which every advertiser ought to ask every publisher 


1 Who founded 


your magazine 





"Clark Bryan did way back in ’85, and he 


did it for a definite reason: He was a news 
paper man and had the journalistic sense. 
The women of this country were then jus 
waking up to the need of a science-and an 
art of housekeeping. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine was founded to fill 
that need, and it filled it right. It was a pioneer with 
the personality and influence which goes with the 
pioneer'’s determination to do new and big things. It 
has kept pace with its tremendously broadening field. 
Its present success would have been unthinkable to the 
pioneer founder when he started out to blaze the way." 


There is no waste to this circulation 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGA ZINE 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 























INCREASING A GLOVE 
BUSINESS 425 PER 
CENT. 





CONSIDERATIONS THAT HAVE EN- 
TERED INTO THE CAMPAIGN OF 
NIAGARA MAID GLOVES—DEMAND 
FOR SILK GLOVES PUT UPON 
PERMANENT BASIS—-HOW THE 
TRADE PAPERS WERE USED, 





By A, Rowden King. 

Like the well-meaning but ab- 
sent-minded old lady, who con- 
tinually made a_ practice of 
searching high and low for her 
glasses which were on her nose 
all the while, many advertisers, 


in their search for what is novel’ 


and startling, fail to see the great 
potential value in that which lies 
nearest at hand. Instead of search- 
ing with normal eyes, they prefer 
to use far-sighted glasses, which, 
because of their nature, take out 
of range all that is under one’s 
nose. 

The Niagara Silk Mulls are 
an outgrowth of the Gloversville 
Silk Mills, of Gloversville, N. Y. 
Seven years ago the Gloversville 
organization was plodding along 
in a humble sort of fashion, mak- 
ing what was then known as the 
Princess Silk Glove, and doing 
a business, according to Mr. 
Shanahan, president and adver- 
tising head, of approximately 
$125,000 a year. 

Five years ago this business 
was moved to North Tonawanda 
for several reasons. The name 
was not changed contemporane- 
ously with this migration, how- 
ever, for the old Gloversville 
Mills were soon doing business 
in the old way in the new lo- 
cality. 

One of the chief reasons why a 
change of name seemed advisable 
was the fact that mail matter was 
continually delayed and lost, be- 
ing sent to Gloversville by mis- 
take. Furthermore, inasmuch as 
the old name had little selling 
value, not having ‘been adver- 
tised and pushed, there was no 
paramount reason for not making 
2. change. 
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A 425 PER CENT. INCRZASE, 


To-day Mr. Shanahan states 
that the Niagara Silk Mills are 
doing an annual business of 
$700,000, representing an increase 
in half a decade of about 425 per 
cent though possibly Dame 
Fashion should be credited with 
some of this increase, inasmuch 


.as it has been her whim, during 


the last four years, to look with 
unprecedented favor upon silk 
gloves, Nevertheless, it may be 
truthfully said that before now 
silk gloves have been so trans- 





ONE OF THE GRAPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED 
CONSUMER ADS. 


ferred, on a permanent basis, 
from the category of fashionable 
novelties to that of staples, due 
to the persistent efforts of those 
back of our three advertised silk 
gloves, namely, Niagara, Kayser, 
and Fownes. 

Mr. Shanahan appreciated the 
wisdom of injecting personality 
and human interest into any ad- 
vertised product, particularly an 
article of wearing apparel. So 
he made a lucky strike by dcter- 
mining upon the new trade name 
to take the place of Princess Glove 
in the name, “Niagara Maid 
Glove.” The latter is particularly 








good, too, in view of the two 
ideas suggested by “maid” and 
“made.” 

It was just about that time that 
the World’s Fair at Buffalo was 
taking place. And the main feat- 
ure of the publicity connected 
with the fair was a beautiful pic- 
ture of Niagara Falls, done in 
colors, with a realistic rainbow 
above and with the legendary 
Indian girl of the falls shown in 
the angle of the horseshoe. 

Mr. Shanahan makes no bones 
about the fact that he appropri- 
ated this design, with modifica- 
tions, for his trade-mark. Prac- 
tically the only change he made 
was to insert an up-to-date, at- 














A TRADE-PAPER LAYOUT THAT COMPELS 
ATTENTION. 


tractive young woman wearing a 
pair of silk gloves. This revised 
falls picture has been made a 
prominent and persistent feature 
of the Niagara Maid Gloves ad- 
vertising, year in and year out, 
until to-day it has great selling 
value, both among the trade and 
among the consumers. One 
method used to popularize this 
feature was the offering of 
artist’s proofs, in large size, “with- 
out a word of advertising.” These 
proofs were widely sought and 
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cherished. And, of course, they 
did not need to have “a word 
of advertising’ when they had 
the up-to-date Niagara Maid 
most prominent of all. 

Another thing Mr. Shanahan 
did was to select a living com- 
mercial model, a young woman, 
whose face he believed he could 
use in a series of poses. It was 
not a new idea with him by any 
means but in the trade papers 
especially this type of advertis- 
ing proved effective. 

A dominant point about the 
Niagara advertising has _ been 
Mr. Shanahan’s insistence upon 
the doctrine, “Big space or 
none.” In the trade press it has 
always been whole pages. In the 
general mediums, it has been a 
case of big, impressionistic dis- 
plays where there was any dis- 
play at all, When the Ladies’ 
Home Journal was used, for in- 
stance, it was for half-pages 
when Niagara Maid copy was 
run. The list of mediums has 
been continually increased in 
numbers until it now includes six 
trade papers and a full dozcn 
general publications. 

At present Mr. Shanahan is 
seriously considering the news: 
papers and he will next year 
probably be using them in certain 
districts carefully selected for 
trade reasons, chiefly where there 
are no Niagara Maid dealers, thus 
geiting a double-edged effect, 
namely upon the progressive 
dealers looking for good agencies 
as well -as upon the consumers. 

The success of the Niagara 
Silk Mills has been attested in 
no way with more certainty than 
by the increasing number of silk 
glove manufactories. There are 
to-day fully twelve competitors, 
the great majority non-adver- 
tisers, however. 

An important feature of the 
Niagara Maid selling scheme, 
too, and one which should not be 
overlooked, is the direct-selling 
principle. To-day the Niagara 
Silk Mills mairtaiit twenty sales- 
ten on the road’ all the time, tak- 
ing care of regular Customers and 
getting new onés, “In the old 
days at Gloversville, before the 
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concern’s case had been taken 
to the public via the advertising 
route, such a thing was impos- 
sible. The jobbers were de- 
pended upon then. But, as in 
so many other similar instances, 
the coming of advertising meant 
increased independence and a new 
control over the trade. 

To-day the Niagara Silk Mills 
are unqualifiedly the masters of 
their trade situation and do not 
have to bow down to any bullies 
of the selling field. 


a OH 


LORD & THOMAS WITHDRAW 
FROM NEW YORK. 





After a trial extending over a year, 
Lord & Thomas announce that they 
have cume to the conclusion that it is 
a mistake for an advertising agency to 
attempt to maintain two offices a thou- 
sand miles apart, each of which shall 
be a complete agency. Consequently 
this firm has given up the elaborate 
suite of rooms occupyin two floors at 
250 Fifth avenue, New York, and will 
maintain in this city only a branch 
for the handling of details. The prin- 
cipal members of the staff, including 
John E. Kennedy, will return to the 
Chicago headquarters in the Trade 
Building. The judgment of A. ‘ 
Lasker, head of Lord & Thomas, is that 
brains cannot be successfully divided 
and that one roof should cover all the 
essential parts of an institution as deli- 
cately adjusted as an advertising agency. 

The two floors occupied by the firm 
will continue to be used by concerns 
in the advertising business. One of 
them will be taken by the newly or- 
ganized Van Cleve Company, which 
will do a_ general agency _ business. 
George B. Van Cleve was formerly a 
well-known agent but disposed of his 
business to Lord & Thomas and took 
the management of their New York 
office at the time they opened their 
branch in this city. He wit continue 
to handle the following accounts: 

Wells & Richardson Co., The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., The Wilson Distilling Co., 
White Rock Water Co., Sealshipt 
Oyster System, The McCrum-Howell 
Co., L. Adler, Bros. & Co., The Bedell 
Co., White Hentz & Co., Oppenheimer 
Institute, Chas. Cluthe & Sons, Renault 
Freres, Adolph Frankau & Co., Henry 
Bower Chemical Co., Atlas Motor Car 
Co., William Cramp & Sons, Manhattan 
Line, Rathbone, Sard & Co., Esberg- 
Gunst Co., Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Al- 
fred E. Norris & Co., Weather Proofing 
Nail Co., Carreras, Ltd., and the adver- 
tising of twenty-two leading hotels. 





The first number of the Indiana 
Building Trades. Journal’ has ‘been 
issued from the press of the Cleveland 
Hw Company in Hammond. df as 

y ‘ Ginn, of Hammond. | 


edited x 
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A Letter 
With a 
Meaning 


Many good men have 
come out of Galesburg, 
Illinois. 

Some good letters have 
come from there too— 
here is an especially good 
one: 


“Galesburg, II1., 
“Nov. 10, I9I0. 
“The Ladies’ World, 
“New York. 

“We have carefully 
checked over the list of your 
subscribers in this city, and 
we can Say in all truthfulness 
that a more representative 
list of subscribers than this 
one could not be secured. 

“Very truly yours, 
“WEST DRUG CO.” 


And what is true in the 
heart of Illinois is true all 
over the country. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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THE DANGERS OF THE SUB- 
MITTED “PLAN.” 





INADEQUACY OF SOLICITING AC- 
COUNTS WITH PLANS BASED ON 
CURSORY KNOWLEDGE—KNOWING 
THE BUSINESS FIRST. 





By an Agency Man. 

In the course of a conversation 
which I had with a well-known 
manufacturer a short time ago, 
he made the statement that he 
was on the point of changing his 
advertising agency. 

On what ground?” I asked 
him. “You're tied up with a good 
agency now. They know your 
proposition right down to its 
roots, and if you make-a change 
the new agency you select will 
have all the ground-work to do 
for you that your present agency 
has already done. What really 
seems to be the matter—aren’t you 
getting the service?” 

“Well,” he said, “a fellow came 
into my office last week and 
showed me where I was going at 
it wrong. He didn’t really solicit 
my-account, you know—just hap- 
pened along and dropped in to 
talk things over. I got a letter 
from him to-day enclosing a new 
selling and advertising plan, and I 
believe I’ll try it out. If my own 
agency really had my best inter- 
ests at heart they wouldn’t have 
waited for the other fellow; they 
would have suggested that plan 
themselves.” 

This advertiser made _ the 
change. To-day I fancy not much 
argument would be required to in- 
duce him to change back were he 
able to do it gracefully. He 
knows more about the plan now 
than he did. He realizes that it 
was a “ready-made” plan—a fact 
which his own common sense 
ought to have taught him had he 
only stopped to consider that it 
was conceived in a week’s time. 
He allowed himself to be per- 
suaded by the other’s careful and 
discriminating eloquence; he 
looked at the “plan” which was 
apparently so carelessly submitted 
by mail, and he put his name 
down on the dotted line when the 








solicitor “happened” to drop in a 
day or two later. New copy was 
prepared, new follow-up written 
and new booklets printed. Then 
came the awakening. The new 
copy did not pull! It came home 
to the advertiser that, after all, 
his new agency had not discov- 
ered in a single week what his old 
agency had been working on for 
over three years—a way to make 
his advertising appropriation bring 
double the returns at half the cost. 

Some day another solicitor with 
another plan will submit it and 
get the account. When the time 
comes—and it will come, for men 
of this advertiser’s type seldom 
stick—these agencies will have de- 
veloped, among them, a manufac- 
turer who is well on his way to 
becoming a non-advertiser. He 
will have discovered that his pub- 
licity “doesn’t pay!” 

The advertising agencies are 
largely at fault for this lack of 
confidence which far too many ad- 
vertisers have in them. There is 
such a thing as too aggressive so- 
licitation. The whole story cen- 
ters around a new “plan” just 
evolved “by the members of our 
advisory board”—a plan that’s 
bound to revolutionize any propo- 
sition to which it is applied. It 
would be edifying to many adver- 
tisers if they could only see what 
n “advisory board meeting” real- 
ly means. For a rambling lot of 
guess work, it would be hard to 
beat most of them. And after all, 
the best of such “boards” can only 
devise for a man the plans which 
his own business ability and com- 
mon sense ought to create for 
him. I have sat on some of these 
“boards” and I know whereof I 
speak. Their “plans” are nine- 
tenths tommy-rot and the other 
tenth guesswork when done with- 
out the advertiser’s help. 

In pleasing contrast is one small 
agency with whose business I am 
acquainted. This agency is not 
very big; but it is growing and 
growing on a basis of solid confi- 
dence. I was-with the head of 
this agency one morning when he 
called on a new prospect—a man 
whose account, viewed from its 
financial standpoint, was mighty 
desirable business. 
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“Well, what’s your plan?” asked 
the prospect. 

My companion seemed non- 
plussed. “Plan!” he said, “how 
do you mean? | 5 don’t think I 
understand you.” 

The advertiser explained that 
all the other agencies who were 
competing for his business had 
submitted new selling schemes to 
him, and that his decision was to 
be based on their excellence and 
applicability to his proposition. 

“I see,” said the agent slowly; 
“l’m afraid we’re not in the run- 
ning then; for we don’t submit 
plans. I don’t believe we would 
en enough about your business 
to even try to tell you how to run 
it until we have spent at least a 
month looking into it. And that, 
of course, we can hardly afford to 
do unless we are to handle the ac- 
count.” 

It is needless to say that he did 
not land the order. But when he 
does get the account—and he will 
yet—he will hold it, for with it he 
will have gained the complete 
confidence of his client. 

Here is an agent working along 
lines of professional service pure 
and simple, who has no “bunk” to 
deliver and who, with a few other 
far-seeing agents, is blazing a 
trail which every agency will come 
to in time. 

This business of “plans” is all 
wrong. 

When a patient goes to a doc- 
tor, he does not say: “Tell me 
what you’re going to do to cure 
me, and if I like your method I'll 
trust my case with you.” When 
he goes to a lawyer, he does not 
say: “Explain to me what you 
think I should do and if I think 
you’re right, I’ll follow your ad- 
vice.” He knows better; his pro- 
fessional advisers would laugh at 
him. He goes to them with the 
feeling that they are going to ask 
him questions, the one about his 
symptoms and the other about his 
difficulties, and then he is pre- 
pared to follow the advice they 
give him. He has confidence. 

But let an advertising agent 
come to this same man and ask 
him about his business and he im- 
mediately feels that the advertis- 
ing man should not ask questions ; 
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The Standard ~~ for Business Sta- 


tionery—'‘Look for the Watermark”’ 





Do the Letters You 
Mail to the world 
look as well as the 
best letters the 
world mails to you? 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


will put you on a 
reciprocal basis 
with your most 
fastidious corre- 
spondent. 


Let us send you the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of Speci- 
mens. It contains suggestions 
for letterheads and other busi- 
ness forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. 

Write for it on your present 
letterhead. Address 
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Hampshire Paper Co. 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper ex- 
clusively. 





Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary’—“Look for the Water-Mark” 
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he should have a plan to propose. 
The advertiser’s false education 
in dealing with advertising agents 
makes him lose confidence in the 
man who is seeking the informa- 
tion necessary to solve the prob- 
lem. 

Yet the problem must be under- 
stood before the answer can be 
worked out. 

If a man puts himself in the 
hands of a competent physical 
trainer, the trainer does not hand 
him off-hand a set of rules to fol- 
low. No, indeed, He goes over 
the man very carefully, asks him 
questions about his habits, in- 
quires into his bodily condition, 
and puts him through a careful 
physical examination. Then, with 
a full knowledge of that particu- 
lar man’s weak points, he works 
out the method that must be fol- 
lowed to attain perfection. 

The advertising agent who is 
truly reliable, studies the “physi- 
cal condition” of his client’s busi- 
ness in just the same careful 
way. 

He is big enough and strong 
enough to go to the biggest ad- 
vertiser and say: “We have no 
plan to submit until we know 
your business!” 
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SPACE CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS. 





The Space Club, of Chicago, com- 
prising fifty advertising managers and 
1epresentatives of technical journals, 
held its annual business meeting at the 
Hamilton Club, December 5th. The fol- 


lowing officers for the ensuing year 
were elected: President, P. A. Robin- 
son, American Architect; vice-presi- 


dent, E. H. Baumgartner, Construction 
News; treasurer, J. Winchester Hol- 
man, Mining World; secretary, Chas. 
L. Dinsmore, R. R. Pocket List. 

Arrangements were made for the annual 
dinner to be held some evening during 
Chistmas week. This annua] dinner is 
a great feature of the. Space Club; it 
is a grand rally of all the representa- 
tives of technical journals in the West 
and such of their clients as are favored 
with invitations. 

Following the election of officers at 
the business meeting an interesting pro- 
gramme was carried out on_ practical 
subjects of interest to the advertising 
solicitor. The topics discussed were: 
“Value and Use of Front Page Cov- 
er,” “Demand. for and Value of a Sec- 
ond Color in an Inside Form,” and 
“Pulling Power of Large Spaces and 
Good Copy.” 








ADVERTISING BY PHYSICIANS. 


The old antagonism between the ad- 
vertising and the  non-advertising 
physicians held the attention of the 
Indiana State Board of Medical Ex- 
amination and Registration at Indian- 
apolis recently, when Charles D. Petti- 
grew, of Logansport, appeared to show 
cause why his license should not be 
revoked for advertising. Pettigrew 
was grilled somewhat severely by the 
board. Chairman Spurgeon outlined 
the attitude of the board toward ad- 
vertising physicians, declaring that it 
had nothing whatever to say against a 
physician’s advertising in any way or 
as extensively as he desired, but that 
it was his duty to see to it that in the 
advertising the physician did not exceed 
the truth about himself and his medical 
abilities. 
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RECEIVER FOR PITTSBURG 
“POST” AND “SUN.” 


The Pittsburg Morning Post and the 
Evening Sun, owned by the same com- 
pany, were placed in the hands of a 
receiver, December 13th. The receiver 
is Joseph T. Nevin. 

The Farmers’ Deposit National Bank 
of Pittsburg, one of the heavy cred- 
itors, filed the bills which resulted in 
the receivershi alleging that both pa- 
pers have not been able to meet _obliga- 
tions already matured, nor would they 
be able to meet those now maturing. 

The Post and the Sun were the only 
Democratic papers in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, but have frequently been accused 
of not hewing along strictly Democratic 
lines. A. J. Barr, the proprietor, for 
years a director in the Associated Press, 
is a member of the Duquesne Club. 


-_———-¢er — 
BOOMING THE RED CROSS 
STAMP SALE. 


The Red Cross Committee of the 
Charity Organization Society of New 
York is leaving no stone unturned in its 
efforts to boom the sale of Christmas 
Red Cross stamps. At the request of 
the society, advertisers in the street 
railway cars have permitted their an- 
nouncements to be removed and the 
urgent appeal of the Red Cross substi- 
tuted. These advertisers comprise some 
of the best-known merchants in the city, 
whose sympathies have been enlisted in 
the cause, and the results promise an 
unprecedented augmentation of the 
funds. 
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PARIS SCHOOL CREATES ADVER- 
TISING CHAIR. 


hig her commercial 
studies in Paris has decided to create 
a chair of advertising, and has ap- 
pointed M. Eugene Arnaud, a former 
pupil, as first professor. 
CRE SE 

What is the mission of the general 
monthly magazine? falter L. Page, 
ed'tor of the World’s Work, said, in a 
recent address, that it ‘‘was ’to promote 
understanding on topics that affect hu- 
man welfare. 





The school of 
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Orange Judd Weeklies 
425,000 Circulation 


Northwest Farmstead covers the Northwest; Orange Judd 
Farmer, the Central West; American Agriculturist, the 
Middle and Southern States; New England Homestead, 
the New England States. These four weekly magazines 
are known the world over as the leading advertising 
mediums for reaching the progressive business farmer. 
No medical or financial advertisements taken. All 
advertisements guaranteed. 


‘ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters: 439-441 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK 


estern Offices: Eastern Office: 
1209 P idee Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 1-57 West hh yy mang St. 
335 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Springfield, Mass. 
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ENLARGING THE CIRCLE 
OF ADVERTISEMENT 
READERS. 





GOOD WORK BEING DONE ALL OVER 
THE COUNTRY IN STIMULATING 
INTEREST IN ADVERTISING AND AD- 
VERTISED GOODS—PUBLISHERS AND 
ADVERTISERS ALIKE SHARE THE 
BENEFITS. 

A well-known national adver- 
tiser remarked recently to Print- 
ers’ INK: “I have had several in- 
teresting indications that the vari- 
ous series of advertising talks be- 
ing published by daily papers all 
over the country are bearing fruit. 
Of course, the primary purpose of 
the paper in running these talks 
is a selfish one—that is, the crea- 
tion of new advertisers in the 
local field. But there is an indi- 
rect benefit which we national ad- 
vertisers are feeling, and I think 
our recognition ought to go out 
.to the publishers who are giving 
space to the propaganda. 

“In the first place, the effect of 
these talks on the general public 
is to make people more interested 
in all advertisements. You sel- 
dom meet a man nowadays who 
claims never to read an advertise- 
ment. Yet, a few years ago a 
remark of that kind was the com- 
monest sort of bromidiom. On 
the contrary, you hear people 
everywhere discussing advertising 
and arguing about the merits of 
different ads. I remember some 
years ago that a paragraph went 
the rounds of the press that John 
Wanamaker paid his advertising 
manager $10,000 a year and hard- 
ly anybody believed it. Nowa- 
days, the popular bromidiom takes 
this form: ‘I read the ads first. 
They are more interesting than 
the reading matter.’ 

“T think we can give a lot of 
credit to the publishers for en- 
larging the circle of advertise- 
ment readers. Of course, the bet- 
ter copy represented by the ads 
themselves has had a good deal 
to do with the altered public sen- 
timent, but the advertising talks 
have done their share. As a re- 
sult, I am confident that I gain 


‘that our 
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the ear of twice as many possible 
buyers as the same circulation 
would have given me fifteen years 
ago. 

“Also the effect upon dealers is 
notable. There has been a revo- 
lution in the attitude of retailers 
toward the manufacturer who ad- 
vertises. This is unquestionably 
due in large part to the general 
education on the subject of ad- 
vertising in which the talks haye 
played a prominent part.” 

The Des Moines Capital has 
been running advertising talks 
every day for about eight years, 
and has, therefore, given the idea 
a more exhaustive test than ‘per- 
haps any other paper in the coun- 
try. A space three columns wide 
at the bottom of the first page is 
allotted to this feature. When 
Lafayette Young, Jr., business 
manager of the Cafitai, was asked 
for the reasons which led him to 
continue the campaign over so 
long a period, he said: 

“The purpose of this article has been 
to educate the advertisers in Des 
Moines and Central Iowa to a_ larger 
and saner view of advertising in gen- 
eral, to keep those who had knowledge 
of advertising continuously aroused as 
to its tremendous importance. To fur- 
nish to all of the Capital’s regular sub- 
seribers a knowledge of advertising and 
to encourage them to rely upon and 
read the advertising regularly published 
in the Capital’s columns. e feel con- 
fident that the space devoted to this 
purpose has accomplished the objects 
outlined above and has been a great 
builder of the Capital’s advertising 
power. " 

“The Chicago Tribune has recently 
been pointing with pees to the fact that 
they used many thousands of dollars 
last year of their own space to adver- 
t'se their own advertising. And that 
thereby they had increased the value 
of the Tribune. as an_ advertising 
medium. This séems to be a correct 
view of the situation. The Capital has 
received many evidences that its first 
page articles have been well received. 
Local advertisers have time and time 
again commented upon the articles, 
showing deep interest in the same. Ad- 
vertising agents who have come to Des 
Moines have always found some _ in- 
formation on the front page to indicate 
to them that the publisher believed 
very strongly in his own medium. 

“It has been a great aid to the Cap- 
ital organization by furnishing them 
facts and figures that might otherwise 
escape their attention. Considering the 
population of Des Moines, we believe 
that the volume of advertising is greater 
than in any other city in America any- 
where near its size. We. feel certain 
contribution to this result 
has been great. Most of the articles 
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are started by quoting from well-known 
advertising authorities and making local 
deductions on the same. We find al- 
most weekly opportunity to quote from 
PrinTERS’ INK, addresses delivered by 
ohn Wanamaker, John Lee Mahin and 
well-known advertising and newspaper 
men throughout the United States. | 
“A former advertising representative 
of the paper, who is now a local manu- 
facturer, states that since he has been 
on the outside he has heard an un- 
usually large amount of comment upon 
the articles and feels confident 
they have been of great value to the 
paper and the general cause of adver- 
tisirng. Almost without exception, each 
aricle contains specific information as 
to why the Capital is a successful ad- 
vertising medium. and we believe this 
information frequently reaches mem- 
bers of firms and corporations who 
could not be reached by a mailing list 
and who may be the deciding factor 
in that firm’s advertising distribution.” 
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ANNUAL DINNER OF 
PUBLISHERS. 





The annual dinner of. the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association of America will 
be held January 6th, at 7 §. m., at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. A 
considerable .list of the most important 
publishers of general magazines in the 
country is represented in this organi- 
zation. 
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DEFECTS OF TRADE-MARKING 
SYSTEM. 


W. Keane Small, St. Louis attorney, 
in an address before the St. Louis Ad- 
vertising Men’s League, December 6th, 
declared that the present United States 
trade-mark law, which went into effect 
in 1905, is unsatisfactory and_ inef- 
ficient and does not protect the holder 
of a copyrighted trade-mark. Mr. Small 
declared that at present the registration 
of a trade-mark at Washington, D. C., 
constitutes only a prima facie evidence 
of ownership of the trade-mark to the 
person or firm in whose name it is 
registered. He said that another per- 
son or firm might present books and 
records tu show it had used a trade- 
mark similar to the one registered at 
Washington, D. C., by the first party, 
and that the civil] courts would give 
the second person raising an objection 
in some cases the right to use the 
trade-mark, although the first person 
had his trade-mark registered at Wash- 
ington while the second person or com- 
pany had not. “Registration of trade- 
marks should be conclusive evidence 
of ownership,” concluded Mr. Small, 
“and should not be merely declaratory. 
This is the.case in Germany and other 
foreign countries.” Mr. Small added 
that many more trade-marks were regis- 
tered this year than at a corresponding 
time last year, which, he said, ind1- 
cated the country to be in a_ more 
prosperous condition. The records last 
week showed seventy-five trade-marks 
registered, he said. 
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Announcement 





N January first we shall cease to render 
merchandising, copy or advisory service 
in our New York office. That office 

will become but a detail branch for the con- 
venience of eastern clients. The service will 
come from Chicago. 



















Two years of experience with two well- 
equipped concerns has convinced us that the 
principle is wrong. Lord & Thomas cannot 
be divided. 


An advertising brokerage business may be 
conducted in separate shops. Not so a per- 
sonal service business of the class we render. 


Neither in advertising, architecture, medi- 
cine or law can men create two equal institu- 
tions a thousand miles apart. 


Having learned this, we now cease to 
attempt it. The step involves the immediate 
loss of a considerable volume of business. 
It bounds the ambitions we once had about 
size. 


But this concentration aids our greater 
ambition—to have Lord & Thomas service, 
wherever rendered, the ablest of its kind. 


LORD & THOMAS 
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Announcement 


EGINNING January Ist, 1911, The Van 

Cleve Company will conduct a general 

advertising agency business at 250 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, on one of the floors 
formerly occupied by Lord & Thomas. 


The new agency starts with an organization 
of thoroughly experienced men and with 
complete equipment for rendering theablest and 
most efficient agency service. Mr. Van Cleve 
continues to handle the following accounts: 


Wells & Richardson Company 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
The Wilson Distilling Company 
White Rock Water Company 
Sealshipt Oyster System 

The McCrum-Howell Company 
L. Adler, Bros. & Company 
The Bedell Company 

White, Hentz & Company 
Oppenheimer Institute 

Chas. Cluthe & Sons 

Renault Freres 

Adolph Frankau & Company 
Henry Bower Chemical Company 
Atlas Motor Car Company 
William Cramp & Sons 
Manhattan Line 

Rathbone, Sard & Company 
Esberg-Gunst Company 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
Alfred E. Norris & Company 
Weather Proofing Nail Company 
Carreras, Limited— 


The advertising of 22 leading Hotels 
and others 


THE VAN CLEVE COMPANY 
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HOW SHALL'COMPETITION 
BE MET? 





FREQUENTLY WITH A HEARTY WEL- 
COME — COMPETITORS WHO  BE- 
COME CO-OPERATORS—THE CHAL- 
MERS-DETROIT ATTITUDE—BEATING 
COMPETITION BY LEAVING IT THE 
FIELD, 





By Kirke S. Pickett. 
III 

And then there is the competi- 
tion which should be met with a 
welcoming handshake. A competi- 
tor is often a co-operator in dis- 
guise. 

It took some time, however, for 
the managers of two steamship 
excursion lines to penetrate the 
disguise. Their ships operated be- 
tween a certain Atlantic Coast 
city and the neighboring pleasure 
resorts. 

The “Banner” line, with. two 
ships, was the first to begin busi- 
ness. It plodded along for two or 
three years, making only-a fair 
return on the money invested. 
Then came a_ competitor, the 
“Peerless” Company. The Banner 
manager, thinking that his receipts 
for the season would now surely 
be cut in two, became somewhat 
“rattled” and took to newspaper 
advertising. He exploited his ships 
as the ones most certain to con- 
vey patrons in entire safety (he 
underlined the last three words) 
znd comfort. The inferences con- 
tained between the lines were 
whoily disparaging to the rival. 
The Peerless operator replied with 
a series of ads to the effect that 
lis were new ships, with improved 
safety devices. (The italics are 
his.) Having received this slap. 
the Banner ads waxed more bit- 
ter still, all the time keeping on 
the safe side of libel. 

Then came the news of the 
burning of the Slocum in New 
York harbor. The residents of 
the city naturally asked them- 
selves about the safety of the two 
local ship excursion lines and they 
found nourishment for their sus- 
picions in the mutual accusations 
that had been passing between the 
Banner and the Peerless com- 
panies. 
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When the two managers dis- 
cerned how the local public felt, 
they awoke with a start and per- 
ceived the weakness of their com- 
petitive policy. They put their 
heads together, companions in 
misery, to see if something could 
not be done. Receipts were gone 
over and the discovery made that 
both lines had, until recently, been 
showing increases. Suppose they 
should cease suggesting in the 
newspapers dark suspicions about 
each other and advertise to create 
the desire for a short trip by 
water, of a Sunday or a holiday? 
The question occurred simultane- 
cusly to both and they concluded 
the conference by calling them- 
selves the worst of chumps. 

The next day saw the beginning 
of the new style of advertising. 
“Take a trip to Snug Harbor—It 
is better than Medicine” the Ban- 
ner’s copy was headed. “No dust 
on the water—Get where the air 
is fresh” was the message of the 
new Peerless ad. It dawned upon 
both lines that it was work meet 
for even two advertisers to edu- 
cate the local public to travel more 
by water, The patronage was not 
fixed; it could be increased as the 
public came to understand the 
pleasures and the benefits of a 
trip by steamer. 

The business of both lines has 
increased regularly every season 
since this adjustment was brought 
about. Neither now feels that he 
could do without the other. 

The manufacturer of Omega Oil 
and Birt’s Head Wash feels very 
kindly toward the competition thai 
he has. 

“I have noticed,” said Bert 
Moses, of the M. Wineburgh & 
Co. Agency, which sells the two 
products, “that the large advertis- 
ing of Omega Oil has brought 
cthers into the field. For instance, 
there is a revived campaign for 
St. Jacob’s Oil, there is new 
strength in the advertising of 
Sloan’s liniment. 

“We believe that instead of be- 
ing harmed by these competitors, 
if you can call them such, we are 
the better for it. When you come 
to think of it, it is a mighty big 
task to undertake to ‘educate’ the 
American public to a certain habit. 
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This public must be educated to 
understand the merit of all rub- 
bing remedies before we can ex- 
pect the largest use of Omega Oil. 
Left to ourselves the task of get- 
ting people the country over to 
understand this would be fit for an 
Atlas. It would be a serious strain 
on financial resources. But, when 
we are helped in this educational 
campaign by manufacturers of 
similar remedies, we have sense 
enough to be thankful.” 

When the Wineburgh Company 
put out Birt’s Head Wash there 
was no competition in sight—that 
is, advertised. There was plenty 
out of sight, however. Every bar- 
ber had his own pet remedy for 
keeping the hair clean and stimu- 
lating the growth of hair. Some 
of this steady sale of hair “invig- 
orators” and “hair restorers” must 
be turned toward Birt’s Head 
Wash. 

The attempt to do this accounts 
for the somewhat strenuous tone 
of the Birt’s Head Wash advertis- 
ing. At one time or another the 
advertising has quoted physicians 
to the effect that the best remedy 
for falling hair is to keep the scaip 
clean. One very eminent profes- 
sional writer was described as say- 
ing that the so-called hair restor- 
ers were decidedly not such; that 
the best remedy was that within 
every person’s means, keeping the 
head clean. Thus were experts 
adduced to buttress the cause of 
the hair wash. Expert evidence 
is almost as frequent in advertise- 
ments as in the courts of law. It 
is frequently, also, as conflicting. 
It may be effective, nevertheless, 
when, as in the case of Birt’s 
Head Wash, no advertiser count- 
ers with expert testimony just as 
weighty. 


BEATING COMPETITION BY GIVING 
UP. 


There is one concern in the East 
which regards its competitors as 
so many wolves. With one prod- 
uct, a toaster, it has made it a 
policy to toss an old model to 
imitating competitors to devour, 
the while it goes ahead and gains 
a lap by putting out an entirely 
different pattern. 

The sales manager himself in- 
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Response 


The Woman’s 
Home Companion 
women are alert 
and eager in 
response to 
everything that 
has to do with 
their own real life, 
with their homes 
and the building 
and decoration of 
them, what they 
eat and how it 
should be cooked, 
what they wear 
and how it should 
be made. 























vented a toaster‘after he had as- 
sured himself that there was noth- 
ing satisfactory like it on the mar- 
ket. He arranged for its distrib- 
ution with jobbers and with de- 
partment stores. Sales were 
mounting up when another con- 
cern began to sell a_ toaster, 
modeled upon the first so far as 
the patents would allow. 

This competition put a crimp in 
the business of the original toast- 
er maker. Angered at seeing his 
trade drifting away from him, be- 
cause of the slightly lower price 
on the competing article, the in- 
ventor contrived a new model, this 
time of the collapsible type. He 
patented everything patentable. 
It was his turn to score a “touch” 
when he offered this to the public. 
He had already earned a nice 
profit on the collapsible toaster be- 
fore competition appeared with 
something to match it. He pushed 
the sales until lowered prices 
made them unprofitable, when he 
invented a third toaster with novel 
wrinkles. He is now throwing 
this into his channels of distribu- 
tion and he says that he has a lot 
more toaster ideas stored away 
which he will put into form as 
soon as competition again gets too 
warm. He has entered heartily 
into the spirit of the game and is 
playing it with zest, particularly 
as the toaster is a relatively un- 
important item among the prod- 
ucts whose selling he directs. He 
insists that he is getting the cream 
of the toaster business and that his 
competitors, who have led the way 
in price cutting, have to take a 
dangerously small margin of profit 
above the cost of making. 

Had this man fought the case 
through the courts he doubtless 
could have secured permanent in- 
junctions against some of this imi- 
tative competition. But he felt 
that the business was not of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant this 
expensive and harassing step. 

There are times, however, when 
the law becomes the only recourse. 
Faced by competition that is not 
only unfair but downright mali- 
cious a man is almost certain to 
have the law on his side in fight- 
ing it. 

A suit of this kind occasioned 
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an important decision by the Su- 


preme Court of Minnesota. The 
case was Tuttle vs. Buck. (119 
N.W. 946.) It was alleged that 


“the defendant, a banker and man 
of wealth and influence in the 
community, maliciously established 
a barber shop, employed a barber 
to carry on the business and used 
his personal influence to attract 
customers from the plaintiff’s bar- 
ber shop, not for the purpose of 
serving any legitimate end of 
his own, but for the sole purpose 
of injuring the plaintiff, whereby 
the plaintiff’s business was ruined, 
states a cause of action.” 

In its opinion the Minnesota 
court said: 


To divert to one’s self the customers 
of a business rival by the offer of 
goods at lower prices is in general a 
legitimate mode of serving one’s own 
interest, and justifiable as fair competi- 
tion. But when a man starts an opposi- 
tion place of business not for the sake 
of profit to himself but regardless of 
loss to himself, and for the one pur- 
pose of driving his competitor out of 
business and with the intention of him- 
self retiring upon the accomplishment 
of his malevolent purpose, he is guilty 
of a wanton and an actionable tort. 
In such a case he would not be exer- 
cising his legal right, or doing an act 
which can be ju ged separately from 
the motive which actuated him. To call 
such conduct competition is a perver- 
sion of terms. It is simply the appli- 
cation of force without legal justifica- 
tion, which in its moral quality may be 
no better than highway robbery. 


-_—+or— 
ANDREWS RESIGNS FROM 
ST. PAUL DISPATCH. 





Tt. & 





T. E. Andrews, advertising manager 
of the St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and Farmers’ Weekly 


Dispatch, has resigned to take effect 
December 8lst. Mr. Andrews, who was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Minneapolis Tribune and later of the 
Detroit Times, has been in charge of 
advertising of the St. Paul publications 
about eight years. He has not made 
definite plans for the future. Mr. An- 
drews organized the Town Criers, a 
club in St. Paul. He has made a spe- 
cial study of the problems of the retail 
merchant and put into operation a plan 
to have an experienced advertisin 
writer, prepare copy, and a commercia 
artist to illustrate my copy for the ad- 
vertisers in St. Pau 


+o 


Paul Block, Inc. will, on January 
1st, move its New York’ office’ ta. the 
Second National Bank Building, 290 
Fifth avenue, owing to the necessity of 
finding larger quarters because of the 
enlargement of its soliciting staff dur- 
ing the past year. 
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Removal Notice 








We have leased the fourth floor of the 
Second National Bank Building, 250 
Fifth Avenue (corner 28th Street). Our 
New York offices will be located there 
after January Ist. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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1,004 Lines Left Out 


The competition to secure advertising is tremendous. 
All the big papers (except one) have staffs of advertis- 
ing solicitors, and many maintain branch offices in 
other cities. The advertising agencies have traveling 
men by the score. The total number of solicitors will 
foot up a thousand or more,—earnest, active, intelli- 
gent men—and some women. 





The wise advertising manager receives them cour- 
teously, and listens patiently to their well-presented 
claims. And he is so busy doing this that sometimes 
he overlooks the one paper 


Unlike Any Other Paper Published, 


which has no advertising solicitor, and never has, had, 
yet whose columns are filled, month after month, year 
by year, by careful advertisers who have time or take 
time to make themselves acquainted with FARM 
JOURNAL. 

From the January number of FARM JOURNAL 
1,004 lines of high-class business were omitted, simply 
because, when the space allotted to advertising is taken, 
bang go the gates! 


And not an advertiser of all who did get in saw a 
personal representative of the FARM JOURNAL. 
Ask them! 


For February the edition will be 800,000 copies; the rate $4.00 per line. 


Forms close January 5th. Space will probably all be sold by December 28th. 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


























AGENCY AND THE 
NEW ADVERTISER. 


THE 





THE TOO FREQUENT SHALLOW EF- 
FORTS MADE TO START AN ADVER- 
TISER—ANALYSIS OF SALES CON- 
DITION VITAL — WHY AGENTS 
SHOULD CHARGE FULL COMMIS- 
SION AND EARN IT, 





By Fowler Manning, 
General Sales and Advertising Man- 
ager, Walker’s Grape Juice. 
The new advertiser presents a 
most peculiar and _ interesting 
problem — ofttimes humorous — 
bordering upon the pathetic. 
There are two general classes of 
new advertisers: The first (and 
most common) being the fellow 
with some utility or product 
which is merely one of a vast 
field, and which can only be ex- 
pected at best to carry itself 
along because of existing market 
and competitive conditions. This 
party usually feels that if his 
product could only become known 
—"‘put on the market”—that a 
wonderful sale would result, and 
his business would grow accord- 

ingly. 

Having gained a good local 
sale, and an occasional order 
from a distance, his enthusiasm 
and confidence grows. At length 
a few local men become interested 
in the idea of “putting” this thing 
on the “market.” A small com- 
pany is formed, a part or all of 
the capital paid in—and then the 
thing is put up to the agency— 
any agency—such as may run 
across it, or be referred to by a 
local paper. 

First comes the solicitor—‘“goes 
over the thing carefully” by list- 
ening long enough to find what 
the idea is, first, but primarily to 
find how “strong” the thing is 
and how much money it will 
“stand.” Our solicitor takes a 
sample or two, talks to the “in- 
ventor” and gets his idea; to the 
“manager” and gets his; and then 
to a few local men with regard to 
local sales, business standing, etc., 
and after filling his pockets with 
folders, price lists. booklets, etc., 
he departs for headquarters to 
put the thing up to the “experts.” 
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These experts take a look at 
the sample, read over the printed 
matter, and then after going over 
the commercial reports again with 
regard to the financial standing 
of the manufacturer—‘“our plan” 
is very quickly decided upon and 
laid out. 

The “plan” is mighty apt to be 
laid along the composite ideas of 
the “inventor” and the “manager” 
—or as near as sanity will permit. 
This because both men will al- 
ways be found with a plenitude 
of exact ideas about how to adver- 
tise that product—“it’s different,” 
you know. 

Everyone feels fully capable of 
being able to criticise a play or 
write an advertisement, it seems. 

“Our plan” (and specimen 
copy) is figured just a shade 
higher than the thing looked like 
it would “stand’—so there is a 
lot of taik, explanation, change 
and compromise. All along here 
we are having a carnival of copy 
writing and copy  slaughter— 
changes and more compromises, 
until finally the campaign is 
“ready,” and the order comes 
forth, signed (and properly rec- 
ommended by the local bank). 

“Starting off strong, you know, 
so as to make ’em sit up and take 
notice”—half-page, maybe. or a 
full-page Sunday; then dropping 
to quarters, then five inches t.a.w. 
—until the new advertiser quits 
paying his bills. 


More work for the undertaker, 
Another little job for the casket maker. 


Another swelling of the “death 
rate.” And all this time nothing 
is said about selling the stuff— 
or of the exact dealer work, dis- 
tribution, display of interior work, 
length of time absolutely needed 
for development, and of the ad- 
vertiser’s ability to follow through 
on this initial campaign and to 
carry it to the point of material 
success. 

Now this is only an exaggerated 
sketch of something we have all 
seen; we know its details, we 
know the solicitor and we know 
the personnel of his agency. 

We even know the new adver- 
tiser—and nowhere along this 














chain do we find a place for fixing 
te exact blame for this “killed” 
advertiser, or for the exact’ fail- 
ure of the “campaign.” 

The agency says “the sales force 
was inefficient” or “did not co- 
operate with the advertising.” The 
solicitor says “the thing don’t re- 


peat,’ something wrong with the 
stuff—price wrong, etc.” And 
the new advertiser says “adver- 


tising don’t pay, nohow.” So there 
you are. 

If of a very hardy constitution, 
and has the money available, our 
new advertiser “changes agen- 
cies,” and gets around the circuit 
again, and usually again, until he 
begins to learn the game himself, 
etc. then he graduates into the 
“regular advertiser” class, and out 
of our consideration here. 

In the meantime a lot of good 
time, money and merchandise has 
been wasted; the solicitor really 
knew better, the agency would 
have preferred a different line of 
work, and the new advertiser was 
full of his own ideas, but depend- 
ed upon the agency to “put it into 
shape” for him. 

Now the great question is—who 
is responsible, and just how much 


is the agency to blame? (Mind 
you, “agency” here, may also 
mean newspaper or magazine 


advertising staff.) What is to be 
done, and how far shall the 
agency exert the correct influence, 
regardless of the advertiser’s orig- 
inal wishes, and how shall it go 
about getting the correct ground- 
work for introduction and subse- 
quent follow up? 

Is our agency equipped for 
shaping the varied phases of this 
business for the new advertiser 
so that the advertising may do its 
best? Does our agency know how 
much and what kind of advertis- 
ing should be done? Does it 
know what territory and how 
much to take on? Can it judge 
the proposed sales efficiency, etc. 
—and is it honest enough to stand 
upon its judgment and insist up- 
on sanity and conservatism on the 


one hand, common sense, equip- 
ment and diligence upon the 
other ? 


Would it pay our agency to do 
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these things? And how many, 
many failures are due to either 
lack of conviction or lack of 
knowledge on part of the agency? 

We can alter the agency to fit 
the needs of the situation, but we 
can hardly change the makeup of 
our new advertiser; therefore, 
let’s consider the agency end of 
the proposition. 

Now, the object of our agency 
is, primarily, to make money, of, 
course, to sell advertising at a 
profit. 

From a profit standpoint, how- 
ever, the advertising agent is real- 
lv selling space at a fixed gross 
profit, less the cost of production, 
which is composed of service and 
soliciting, which varies. The dif- 
ference represents his net profit, 
upon which he is, of course, de- 
pendent. 

Therefore, the less service and 
soliciting, the greater the net 
profit, as the space sells for the 
same price. 

But the getting of new busi- 
ness is always more expensive 
than keeping old business — the 
greater the “death rate” the higher 
the cost of doing business; and the 
lesser the service, the higher the 
“death rate.” 

If we grant this, it is then a 
question of how much more “re- 
peat” or old business, more as- 
sistance and better service rend- 
ered the new advertiser would 
yield. 

It is a lamentable fact that many 
advertising agencies are strong- 
est in the business-getting depart- 
ment, at the expense of the actual 
service staff. This not necessari- 
ly through any intent to give the 
advertiser less than his dollar’s 
worth—but through the false idea 
that the service given is as good 
as any other agency can or would 
give, or could afford te give. 

This idea is further thrown out 
of alignment by too much im- 
portance being attached to copy. 

There are those who hold the 
opinion that the right copy, while 
of vital importance, is really a 
secondary consideration—because 
it suggests itself, “produces” it- 
self, when the right foundation 
has been laid for it, and the many 
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Why experiment 
when You 
don’t have to? 


A leading automobile advertiser tells us that out 
of over sixty national mediums (some having three 
to five times our circulation, and in many of which he 
had repeatedly advertised before) the Christian 
Herald ranked third in number of replies to their 


very first insertion therein, and was first in low cost 








per inquiry. 


Moral: If you want to reach a maximum of men 
(at a minimum of advertising cost) who have come 
to realize that because they live in suburbs and small 
towns an automobile is a necessity, and yet to whom 
your automobile has never been advertised— 


advertise in the Christian Herald 





because over 80% of its subscribers live in nearly 
39,000 towns of less than 25,000 inhabitants all over 


the United States. 


Are you interested? 


Want the name of this automobile advertiser? 


H. R. REED 
Advertising Manager 
New York City 


O. McG. Howard Charles Dorr 
Marquette Bldg. 6 Beacon St. 
Chicago Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
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features it is to connect have been 
worked out. The right “copy” 
forces itself upon us when our 
market and our product have been 
accurately reconciled. and the sell- 
ing demands are fully defined and 
recognized. 

Of course copy “psychology,” 
“suggestion,” “appeal, ” “theory,” 
“diction,” “style,” etc., are all well 
enough, but when you know whom 
you are talking to, where they are 
to be reached and what you are 
talking about, the main job is 
over with, and good “copy” then 
consists in telling the plain truth 
and having the money to keep re- 
peating it. 

But having the right ideas, 
knowing your public, and your 
market, and your product, is not 
enough. These goods must be 
where this public can get them 
conveniently, and money spent 
where the goods cannot be had 
conveniently is money lost or 
wasted. 

These new advertisers do not 
grasp these facts—while they are 
so obvious to the trained adver- 
tising man that he takes distribu- 
tion and adequate selling effort as 
a matter of course. He feels that 
the other fellow certainly “must 
know what he is doing, when he 
is spending this much money,” 
etc., but he doesn’t, and it is up 
to the agency to make him see 
these things, and to show him how 
to protect’ the advertising and 
insist (as part of the “plan”) up- 
on knowing in advance the exact 
details of the underpinning the 
advertiser is going to have for his 
campaign. 

Investigate the trade, the pub- 
lic, the market—select the terri- 
tory, match up the selling and the 
advertising and in so doing more 
substantial returns cannot fail to 
come. 

This secures for our agency an 
assured “repeat” order, at a 
greatly lessened service or solicit- 
ing cost. It gives better copy re- 
sults because of a broader, safer 
ground upon which to base copy. 
It gives the new advertiser a bet- 
ter understanding of his under- 
taking, and immeasurably greater 
confidence in his agency. 


Thousands of small advertisers 
are put into newspapers and mag- 
azines every year before they 
were prepared for that sort of 
work—simply because they wanted 
to, advertise and thought that the 
proper way to do it, and because 
of having an agencv that “strives 
to please,” especially when “pleas- 
ing” simply meant writing the 
copy and sending out the orders. 

Far better results would have 
come to both by the agency recog- 
nizing the conditions, and point- 
ing out the preliminary steps 
necesary before general publicity 
might be advisable. 

Test out first by some simple 
plan, get the pulse of the market, 
distribute some goods, get in a 
few orders, test out “repeat” 
strength, try out a selling deal or 
two, give your client the “feel” of 
doing some business under your 
guidance, Mr. Advertising Agent, 
and prove, in a small way, that 
advertising does pay; the rest of 
your battle fights itself for you, 
and wins in exact measure of the 
financial strength of your client, 
and of the producing strength of 
your own service—which is all 
you have a right to expect. 

The next question is “Can the 
agencies supply this service?” and 
the answer is: some of them can, 
but most of them don’t. 

And this does not mean that 
those who “don’t” are not honest 
in their endeavor—but that they 
do not realize the demands upon 
them, and are spending much of 
their time and effort in other di- 
rections, 

Much improvement is apparent 
in this regard of late. I have in 
mind one large agency which has 
added enormously to its staff and 
service expense in providing for 
these new demands, and which 
has the moral courage, and tenac- 
ity of purpose, to tmsist upon go- 
ing over and reconciling the sell- 
ing and distribution. just as it 
insists upon quality and honesty 
in the manufacture of the product 
itself. 

While this may appear “revolu- 
tionary,” judged by the old 
standard of ethics and the old 
conception of the “province” of 
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the advertising agent isn’t it the 
logical thing, don’t real ad- 
vertising results lead back, in an 
unbroken chain, to the production 
of the article itself, through the 
various avenues of supply, distri- 
bution, the jobber, the dealer, and 
finally the consumer himself? 

No one should know these 
things better than the agency, 
since its staff, presumably, is con- 
versant with hundreds of" similar 
campaigns worked out under sim- 
ilar conditions. And no one ap- 
preciates them Jess, or needs 
them more, than does our new 
advertiser. 

In fact, it is just for this rea- 
son that he goes to the agency 
for help, when he is ready to ad- 
vertise. It is for just this knowl- 
edge, experience and guidance 
that he pays a commission. And 
while he does not know what to 
expect, these substantial princi- 
ples should be impressed upon 
him as the beginning: 

“Charge full commissions—and 


earn them.” 
a. 


COURT ORDERS THREE PAPERS 
SOLD. 





A decree ordering the sale of the 
property of the Star Publishing Com- 
pany, owners and publishers of The 
Terre Haute Star, The Muncie Star 
and the Indianapolis Star, has been 
issued by the Federal Court of Indi- 
ana. Ten days from the date of issue 
were allowed the company to discharge 
its floating indebtedness. If this is not 
done the sale will take place in Indian- 
apolis at the end of sixty days. The 
upset price, for the three papers, named 
by the court, is $1,175,000. 

i al 


Mr. A. H. Greendahl has resigned his 
position of assistant circulation man- 
ager for Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Ia., to accept the position of 
circulation. manager for the Fruit 
Grower of St. Joseph, Mo. 








E. C. Moore & Son Company, Detroit, 
Mich., are conducting a campaign in 
a selected list of high-class weeklies 
and publications devoted to home-build- 
ing, for Weigert’s Oriental Rug Soap. 
Orders for forty-line display are going 
out through H. W. Kastor & Sons, 
Chicago and St. Louis. 





The Brooklyn, N. Y., Daily Times 
established in 1848, has been purchased 
by John M. Cruikshank, editor of the 
Carthage, N. Y., Republican, from the 
estate of Bernard Peters, who started 
the paper with George C. Bennett and 
later bought out his half interest. 
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UNPRECEDENTED 


IN TH E HISTORY OF 
METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER JOURNALISM 
HAS BEEN 
THE AMAZING GROWTH OF 


The 
St. Louis Times 


(Under four years old) 
during the first 11 months of 
1910 as compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Within the 11 months of 1910 
(eliminating any special edi- 
tions) The St. Louis Times 
printed 


4,609,800 Lines 


Of Legitimate Paid Advertising 
As Avainst 


3,765,000 Lines 
During the Same Period of Last 
Year, Making a Net Gain 
for the 11 Months of 
1910 of almost 


One Million Lines!! 


Equivalent to an Average 


Gain of 2,954 Lines, or 10 
Columns per Day 


This magnificent growth is 
sufficient evidence that the ad- 
vertiser has found in 


The 


St. Louis Times 


A Medium That Produces Results 
Beyond Question! 
The St. Louis Times’ (under 4 years 
old) does not publish a Sunday edition. 
The above figures (for six days only) 
have been accurately and carefully com- 
piled from the record of its 
SIX ISSUES PER WEEK 
The St. Louis Times Sager abso- 
lutely and unequivocally that there is 
nothing misleading in the figures pre- 
sented above—no short columns, no 
short lines, no shifty evasion and ques- 
tionable statements relating to com- 
petitors. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 





cHicaco NEW YORK. BOSTON 
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STUDYING DEPARTMENT 
STORE ADVERTISING 
ANALYTICALLY. 





IMPORTANT FUNDAMENTALS TO BE 
CON SIDERED—ENLARGING DEMAND 
FOR A LINE OF GOODS—THE ADVER- 
rISING DOCTOR AND THE DEPART- 
MENT PATIENTS — THE GREAT 
WASTE IN POORLY FILLED RETAIL 
SPACE. 





By Theodore G. 
ae mg f° oe Henry Morgan & 
Co., Montreal. 

While the yore wes of the local 
advertiser is comparatively small 
in comparison with that of the 
national advertiser, yet, taken col- 
lectively, uniting all local adver- 
tising together, so to speak, the 
problem presented is a big one. 

Sufficient light has been thrown 
upon advertising during the past 
few years to assure those study- 
ing its problems that certain 
fundamental principles are ap- 
plicable to one and all. The law 
of imagination, and the law of 
suggestion, for instance—their 
relative value is now realized. Yet, 
how many local advertisers fail 
to appreciate the significance of 
these forces, is clearly demon- 
strated by the continued lack of 
their use, proving, beyond a 
doubt, that they fail to appreciate 
these valuable and possible aids— 
at their command. 

Now the local advertiser is lo- 
cal because he spends his money 
in a local sphere. But taken col- 
lectively, he would far surpass 
any of our national advertisers. 
I have special reference to the de- 
partment store as an _ adver- 
tiser. Here is an organization 
that is truly a mighty factor in 
the advertising world, and surely 
presenting a problem worthy of 
the close study of our leading 
business and advertising men, be- 
cause light thrown upon one or- 
ganization, and how-to make the 
best possible advertising invest- 
ment, must obviously benefit the 
many. For in fundamental prin- 
ciples the problems of local ad- 
vertisers are much the same. 
That is, they all have merchan- 


Morgan, 
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dise to sell. They all utilize the 
daily papers to reach the purchas- 
ing pubic. The daily paper in 
each community is to each com- 
munity identically the same. 
Principles governing one are ex- 
tremely likely to govern another, 
This conclusion is obvious. 

The departmental store is an 
aggregate of many _ individual 
stores, each individual store hay- 
ing its own problems. The news- 
paper advertisement of a depart- 
mental store represents, there- 
fore, the problems of many indi- 
vidual stores, differing in sem- 
blance, yet in reality the same, 
for the principles of advertising 
apply equally to one and all. 

To illustrate, the doctor does 
not treat two typhoid patients ex- 
actly alike; in semblance the treat- 
ment is different, in reality it is 
the same, modified or intensified 
to best suit each individual case. 
The advertising man is the doc- 
tor to the departmental store; he 
must be called upon, not only to 
cure, but to maintain, in a healthy 
condition, each individual depart- 


ment. He is, therefore, facing a 
constantly changing problem, 
changing in semblance, but in 


rea'ity always the same. 

His problem is briefly this: To 
increase sales. 

It is here that a knowledge of 
psychology, of an insight into the 
laws that govern the workings of 
the human mind, are of inesti- 
mable value, to the retail adver- 
tiser. 

For his problem is always and 
briefly this: To increase the de- 
mand for an article; and if he 
can intelligently apply certain hu- 
man principles that science has 
proved do influence the minds of 
people in coming to a decision, or 
that result in action, why then, 
his battle is more than half won. 

To increase the sales of a par- 
ticular line or lines certain prin- 
ciples apply. In outline they may 
be enumerated thus: 

1. Give information directly bearing 
on. the line or lines in question. Create 
a “mind picture,” so to speak. 

(a) This will appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the readers and is a powerful 
factor in making a sale. 


2. Suggest what the line or lines may 
be used for. 




















(a) One must suggest a logical rea- 
son why this or that should be pur- 
chased, if its sphere of consumption is 
tu be enlarged. 


To create an interest in a given 
line, appea. to the imagination of 
your pubic, and to insure that 
the imagination you have just 
created bears fruit, be sure to 
suggest immediate action. The 
mind is generally in a receptive 
mood and is more than likely to 
respond, providing there are no 
counter suggestions that wou:d be 
likely to detract. 

If the prob.em is a specia. sale, 
state plainly the alvantages oi 
purchasing at once. Appea. to 
your reauer’s instinct oz econ- 
omy—tha: it is to her advantage 
to purchase now. 

1o an inielligent public—the 
public that a high-class store 1s 
catering to—the reason of a sale 
is practicaily as strong, if not 
stronger, than the price of the ar- 
ticle. Re:ail advertisers shoud 
remember this. 

To increase the sale of a regu- 
lar line, a practical use for its 
consumption must be suggested. 
The advertisement should convey 
the impression that others are 
buying this identical article. This 
is one of the strongest induce- 
ments known to make shoppers 
buy. It is a subtle means of 
drawing attention to a given line 
and thereby measureably increas- 
ing its sale. 

These are the questions a 
woman will ask, and they must be 
satisfactorily answered, if an im- 
mediate sale is to be effected. 
And where else can they be bet- 
ter settled than in the introduc- 
tion to the line or lines it is the 
advertiser’s intention to offer? 

Good retail advertising is good 
salesmanship on paper, and the 
advertisement that fails to con- 
vince, that fails to arouse interest, 
that fails to create or enlarge a 
demand, fails because it lacks in 
certain fundamental principles, 
whose unquestioned merits and 
actual worth are now generally 
appreciated. 

Yet, a brief glance at the pages 
of our great daily papers, which 
are spread like a vast network 
throughout our entire land, and 
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through whose columns advertis- 
ers spend their millions, reveals 
the startling fact that thousands 
of doilars are lji.erally wasted an- 
nually by advertisers who fail to 
appreciate or to fuily compre- 
hend the progress that advertis- 
ing has made, as applicable to 
their own given needs. 

A more careful study of local 
conditions, a more careful study 
of the typographical arrangement, 
and a closer analysis. of each 
given advertisement will, in time, 
largely eliminate this waste. It 
will place departmental store ad- 
vertising on a yet more digni- 
fied basis—the basis that it ought 
to be on to-day, with the rapid 
increase, in cost, of the columns 
of our great metropolitan dailies. 
lor retail advertising, to-day, is 
costly and is too big and impor- 
tant a factor to be dealt with 
other than in a serious, business- 
like way. The fallacy that the 
mere filling of newspaper space 
is all that is necessary, is an atti- 
tude that would not for one min- 
ute be tolerated in any other 
branch of a business organization. 
Yet it must be admitted that 
there is a_ totally uncalled-for 
leniency in this important branch 
of many a retail organization, 
onlv explainable by the fact that 
a full appreciation has not yet 
been realized of the importance 
of conducting advertising on sci- 
entific, businesslike lines. 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL ADVER- 
TISING APPROPRIATIONS. 





At a meeting of the Oklahoma City 
Advertising Club held last week it was 
stated that, contrary to the usual opin- 
ion, the state of Oklahoma could not 
appropriate money for advertising 
which consisted ‘merely in the exploita- 
tion of the state, due to a provision in 
the state constitution which expressly 
forbids such expenditures. 

It was stated, however, that it was 
possible, and legal, for a provision to 
be inserted in the charter of any city 
of the state which would permit the 
city officials to appropriate moneys to 
be spent in advertising the city, when 
such money was used solely for adver- 
tising the general advantages of the 
city, and did not merely advertise one 
particular class of advantages or the 
industries of any particular class to 
the detriment of other industrial propo- 
sitions of such town. 
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TO SET YOU THINKING 














Here is a clipping that hits the 
nail on the head. It was written 
by Mr. Robert Frothingham, and 
if ever he told the truth, he told 
it here. 


“The mere size of an advertising 
agency cuts mighty little figure. The 
reputation it bears is all-important. 
Treat the matter just as you would the 
selection of a physician or a lawyer. 

“And if you can only spend $5,000 or 
less—all the more reason why you 
should seek the ablest agency in the 
field and pay unstintingly for the high- 
est type of service, because you of all 
men, with your small appropriation, 
can’t afford to lose. 

“It’s easy to spend a big appropria- 
tion. So much can be accomplished 
with a lot of money. But the agent 
who can make a ‘dent’ with a small out- 
lay—he’s the fellow to line up with. 
He’s looking to make a healthy, grow- 
ing advertiser of you. If he can in- 
crease your sales in proportion to the 
amount of your money he spends in 
advertising, that’s all you can ask. 
Find out what he has done for others 
—and form your own judgment. 

“If you'll tackle the advertising 
proposition in this way, you won’t say 
it’s ‘a gamble.’ You'll say it’s the run- 
ning mate of successful manufacturing 
and merchandising.” 


Let us add that the whole prin- 
ciple of compensation to the ad- 
vertising agent for his work is 
wrong. The manufacturer to- 
day thinks he can buy brains as 
he can buy merchandise. He does 
not stop to think that when he 
pays the advertising agent a com- 
mission on the expense created 
by his advertising, it is human 
nature for the advertising agent 
to create all the expense possible 
in order to increase his own com- 
pensation. 


Neither does the manufacturer 
stop to think that when he crowds 
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that advertising agent down to a 
lower percentage of commission 
just that minute he crowds him 
all the more to make his advertis- 
ing expense bigger. 


That same manufacturer looks 
aghast at the agent when he pre- 
sumes to suggest that he get a lit- 
tle one, two or three per cent on 
the increase in the business from 
the time the agent begins to work 
with him; and never for a mo- 
ment thinks that the agent is like 
any other man and wants an in- 
centive to work. If through ex- 
pert judgment.on the part of the 
agent that manufacturer is en- 
abled to get a new viewpoint and 
increase his business the agent is 
entitled to one or two per cent of 
that increase, but as a rule the 
manufacturer wants it all—not a 
hog from choice but from igno- 
rance. Who is to blame? No one 
but the advertising agent, who 
almost turns himself inside out 
for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness with this manufacturer on 
almost any commission the manu- 
facturer is willing to allow on the 
expense the agent will create. 

Is it-any wonder that advertis- 
ing agents are by some consid- 


ered “sharpers”? 

Just think this over, Mr. Manu- 
facturer and Mr. Advertising 
Man. 


A. W. ELLIS AGENCY 


to High Street, Boston, Mass. 





——————————!] 
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THE CAMPAIGN FOR LEGAL 
PUNISHMENT OF AD- 
VERTISING UNTRUTH. 





NEW YORK CASE POSTPONED—LAW- 
YERS MUCH INTERESTED IN OUT- 
COME—AN ILLINOIS PROSECUTION 
—wWASHINGTON AGITATION FOR A 
LAW—NUMBER OF BILLS PENDING. 





In June last the interest of ad- 
vertisers was aroused by the arrest 
of a Broadway dealer on a charge 
of having caused to be published 
a misleading advertisement about 
“9,000 raincoats bought at a cus- 
toms seizure.” 

The trial of this case, which has 
come to be known as “The Rain- 
coat King” case, was docketed for 
the December term of the Court 
of Special Sessions, but was post- 
poned last week at the request of 
the district attorney’s office on ac- 
count of the absenge of necessary 
witnesses. 

As this is one of the first cases 
to be tried under Section 421 of 
the Penal Law it is being watched 
with a great deal of interest from 
many parts of the Union. There 
are a number of states which do 
not, as yet, possess any enactments 
on this subject and, as they are 
being urged by various organiza- 
tions to adopt such measures, their 
interest in the operation of those 
laws already in existence is in- 
tense. Some states now have laws 
similar to that of the State of 
New York. The law on the stat- 
ute books of Illinois, which only 
a short time ago resulted in the 
conviction of Jacob Kosofsky, 
president of the Hudson Bay Fur 
Company, who was fined $25 and 
costs on.a charge of false adver- 
tising, evidently has received an 
interpretation that does not allow 
the same chances of acquittal as 
ae given the New York State 
aw. 

Lloyd P. Stryker, who is in 
charge of the Bureau of the Court 
of Special Sessions for the New 
York district attorney’s office, 
says: “If the advertisement can 
be interpreted, on the closest ex- 
amination, as not misleading, it is 
the tendency of the courts to 
acquit. The smallest technicalities 


are considered. In the first case 
under Section 421 during my ten- 
ure of office the existence of a 
period at the end of a line brought 
about an acquittal though the ad- 
vertisement was certainly intended 
to mislead. According to the in- 
terpretation that has been given 
this section, the advertisement 
must be such that the court can 
say it does mislead, 

“I am eager to obtain from the 
courts a decision giving a broader 
interpretation of Section 421 than 
any which has been heretofore 
given. The statute says the ad- 
vertisement is illegal if it is cal- 
culated to mislead. This. seems to 
me like very broad and compre- 
hensive language. In other words, 
my own personal view of it is 
that if, from the face of the pub- 
lished statement, as it would be 
read by the average citizen, it 
seems to have been intended or 
designed to create a wrong im- 
pression, then the person publish- 
ing it or causing it to be pub- 
lished is guilty under the law. 

“The courts have, however, not 
yet given the law this broad ren- 
dering. I am keen to obtain a de- 
cision which would give the stat- 
ute all the vitality of which, upon 
its face, it seems to be possessed. 
I cannot say what the result of 
of Gevin (raincoat) case will be 
but I am intensely interested in 
it and intend to see that a con- 
viction is obtained if it is within 
my power. 

“T think the statute is, in and 
of itself, adequate if enforced with 
proper interpretations. In view of 
a past reading of the law in such 
a wide meaning, the difficulties in 
this coming case are quite a moun- 
tain. Widespread interest on the 
part of those the law was designed 


to protect will be most valua- 


ble.” 

Newspapers have been the me- 
dium in which the offending mat- 
ter in both the recent cases has 
appeared. This is due, they say, 
to the speed with which the copy 
must be handled and the impossi- 
bility of verifying all statements 
that may be made. It is the wish 
of the newspapers to protect the 
consumer as far as lies within 
their power. As was said in the 
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office of one New York daily: 
“Even if it were not, it would be 
mighty poor policy for us to run 
the stuff if we knew what it was. 
The legitimate advertisers form 
the majority and not one of them 
is anxious to have his copy go up 
against that of a fake game and 
have the public know it.” 

Morris Moskowitz, of the attor- 
ney’s staff, who caused the arrest 
in the Gevin case, does not hesi- 
tate to express his interest in the 
entire subject from both the pub- 
lication and the consumer points 
of view. Mr. Moskowitz says: 
“The majority of the periodica! 
and daily publications have set 
themselves too high a standard to 
become party to any deception of 
the public. Their interests are too 
closely identified with those of the 
consumer for them to be willing 
to abet any such proceeding. This 
law is, of course, intended for the 
protection of him who buys; but 
I haven’t the least doubt but that 
we shal] find the newspapers lined 
up to do their best for the en- 
forcement of this law when its 
vitality is made plain to them.” 

A letter recently received from 
a New York lawyer contains the 
following suggestion: “The sec- 
tion of the Penal Law is all right. 
In fact, it is broad enough to bring 
many advertisers within the pale. 
A good crusade on your part 
would be the canvassing of the 
legitimate advertisers to get an 
idea from them as to how they are 
affected by this fake advertis- 
ing. 

“A good, practical plan would be 
to formulate them into an organ- 
ization in furtherance of the sup- 
pression of illegitimate advertis- 
ing and embody in a letter to each 
judge in Special Sessions the prin- 
ciples and aims of the body so or- 
ganized. Nine-tenths of the con- 
victions for cruelty to animals are 
gotten because of the publicity 
given all such cases. by the S. P 
C. A. The courts realize that 
they are dealing with a subject 
of public interest and that there 
is an organization of considerable 
power watching their moves and 
urging the widest possible inter- 
pretation of the laws on the sub- 
ject. A number of societies that 
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have taken up the urging of the 
enforcement of laws of different 
sorts are meeting with splendid 
success. If the bysiness men or 
advertising men wish to protect 
their own interests and their own 
reputation as a profession I know 
of no better way of doing so than 
by making the existing statute a 
real live wire when a case comes 
under it in court.” 

This puts the matter of the 
law’s utility in a form where it 
may well receive the considera- 
tion of organizations that are al- 
ready in existence in the various 
states. In Colorado, where the 
Denver Adscript Club is vitally 
interested in keeping down fake 
advertising, it might be made a 
strong plank in the platform 
adopted to have the necessary law 
enacted. In the East there are 
numerous clubs and _ societies 
which might throw their already 
powerful influence into the fight 
for the weeding out of that type 
of publicity which undermines the 
public confidence. 

Some other states are either en- 
gaged in enforcing laws already 
on the books against fraudulent 
advertising, or else such laws 
have been presented and are be- 
ing considered. 

A bill was introduced before the 
New York legislature last Febru- 
ary to prohibit “indecent” adver- 
tising, men’s medical, etc. —the 
general line of objectionable 
medical copy. The bill has never 
come out of committee. 

At a recent meeting of the 
Spokane Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion it was decided to urge the 
incoming legislature of Washing- 
ton to enact a law prohibiting 
false, fraudulent or misleading, 
objectionable or pernicious adver- 
tising in newspapers, magazines, 
billboards or by other means. The 
following kinds of advertisements 
shall be deemed to come within 
the meaning of the act: 

Advertisements of 
“damaged goods,” of “fire sales,” 
of “bankrupt sales,” of “wreck 
sales,” and the like, where mer- 
chandise not a part of such “dam- 
aged” stock represented in the ad- 
vertisement is offered, represented 
or sold as a part of such stock. 


sales of 
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Subject: Advertising Agents 


No advertising agent who is worth his 
salt is a mere space broker. 

The advertising agent is or ought to be 
the confidential adviser of his client in 
everything that concerns sales and publicity. 
And he ought to have the knowledge and 
experience to make his service efficient. 


This kind of service cannot be given by 
an impersonal organization. You cannot 
walk up to an advertising agency, put in a 
sum of money and draw out an advertising 
campaign, like a man buying a package of 
chewing gum. If you do, the campaign 
won’t be worth very much. 


Personal Service and Co-operation are 
the fundamental ideas on which the J. 
Walter Thompson Company does business. 

We develop advertising plans in the only 
logical way—and that is, by beginning with 
a study of the product to be advertised and 
an investigation into the trade conditions 
on which its sale must be based. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 
44 East 23rd. Street 


New York 
Chicago: The Rookery : ‘ Cleveland: American Trust Bidg. 
Boston: 201 Devonshire St. Cincinnati: First National Bank Bidg. 


Detroit: Trussed Concrete Bldg. St. Louis: Odd Fellows’ Bidg. 
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A Typewriter Designed 
Specially for Difficult Work 


OU have had “typewriter troubles’—everybody has them 
Y at times. There may be a special form of report that you 

would like to have typewritten, but your machine won’t take 
the paper, or won’t write near enough to the top or bottom or 
sides. 

Perhaps it is card work that bothers you. Your cards may be 
too stiff for your typewriter, or too large, or too small. Or 
maybe you can’t hit the lines exactly. 

In every office there is some kind of work that ought to be 
done on the typewriter—but which ordinary typewriters won't 
handle. Send us samples of your blanks, or cards, or billheads, 
or whatever it may be that your typewriter won’t do properly, 
and we will show you that the work can be done perfectly on the 


ROY AL rreewere 65" 


Our new special card machine, just out, will handle anything 
that can’t be done on other typewriters. A broad statement, but 
one that we are prepared to substantiate by a practical demon- 
stration with materials furnished by you. Although we call it 
a “card machine,” this new model does more than merely write 
cards—vastly more than any other typewriter will do. On cards 
it will write from top to bottom, and from side to side—to the 
extreme edge all around—and on blanks or forms of any kind it 
will do anything that is required to be done. Submit your “type- 
writer problems” to us, and we will show you a quick and easy 
solution of them. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 


Room 52, Royal Typewriter Bldg. NEW YORK 
A Branch in Each Principal City. 
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THE PRO AND THE CON OF 
EXCLUSIVE AGENCY 
SELLING. 





HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY GIVES 
UP SPECIAL AGENCY PLAN IN NEW 
YORK—SIGNIFICANT MOVES’ IN 
THE SHOE FIELD—THE CONSUM- 
ER’S ATTITUDE TOWARD EXCLUSIVE 
AGENCY SELLING, 





By S. C. Lambert. 


“Having made the necessary 
exceptions, I should say that the 
more nearly a manufacturer ap- 
proaches a national standing, the 
less he has to do with the ex- 
clusive agency plan of selling.” 
So says an agency man who has 
had occasion to study the propo- 
sition carefully. 

An interesting illustration is 
the Holeproof Hosiery Company, 
maker of guaranteed hose. It has 
recently begun to sell its product 
in New York City through deal- 
ers generally, rather than through 
its former exclusive agents, Brill 
Brothers. 

This move has all the greater 
significance in view of the high 
estimation in which the Holeproof 
Company has held Brill Brothers. 
Brill Brothers have five stores in 
New York, conveniently located 
in the different retail centers. It 
would, theoretically, be difficult to 
secure a firm which would offer a 
more thorough test of the exclu- 
sive agency plan of selling hose in 
the metropolis. The Brills have 
advertised the Holeproof sox con- 
sistently, certainly going as far in 
the way of advertising co-opera- 
tion as any manufacturer could 
well expect. 

The rapidity with which the 
Holeproof has shifted progress- 
ively from one manner of selling 
to another has kept the concern 
in the limelight. That it has now 
decided to ‘open its order books 
to all dealers, is no proof that the 
former ways of selling Holeproof 
were wrong. It is merely an in- 
dication that it has adjusted its 
selling to its growth. 

It is suggestive to review the 
development of the Holeproof 
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Company. The Holeproof Com- 
pany was organized five years ago 
out of the Kalamazoo Knitting 
Company, of Milwaukee, which 
failed about ten years ago. The 
reorganizers, Carl Freschl, L. 
Heilbronner and Edward Freschl, 
began to sell by mail. After a 
few months the orders began to 
come in. A full page in the 
Delineator aroused attention, and 
thereafter the dealers began to 
show acute signs of interest. At 
the start of the third year the 
managers analyzed the business, 
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Where to Get 
Holeproof Hose 


You who want geauine ‘Holeproof Hose can sow get 
them im almost any part of New York, for they are on 
general sale. 

Brill Brothers have bandied these wonderful goods ex- 
clusively heretofore. But the demand has grown so great 
that stores everywhere are being asked for the hose. 

Brill Brothers continue to sell them in greater quantities 
than ever. The placing of “Holeproof” in other stores, 
too, is simply to enable buyers to get the hose in their own 
neighborhoods. 


Go to Brill Brothers or a clothing store or a haberdasher’s 


ore store: and ask to see the wide assortment 
of “Holeproof.”” 


HlleprooFHfastery 


here are eleven colors, four and trade-marks resemble cura, 


rove end four gradestochoose = 140; for the trade-mark shows 
below and there can be no mis- 
a prices from $1.50 to take. 
— for siz (guaranteed Leck over the ‘Hel 


months), according to finish 


garefal togetthe that peed darning when you can 


ine “Holeproot ” ed agg) ral Write for free 
Krere are scores of poor book, ‘‘How to Make Your Feet 
imitations. Theis nemes Happy." 
*, HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 705 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
nite. 


as 





_the line. 


observed the anxiety of the deal- 
ers to handle the line, and so 
abandoned selling by mail. 

Some cities were then given 
over to one dealer exclusively and 
some cities were thrown open for 
all dealers. Edward  Freschl, 
himself, states that where the ex- 
clusive agency plan operated, he 
had occasion frequently to note 
the lukewarmness of the agent. 
In many cases the exclusive agent 
was doing all he could to push 
So, for two years, Hole- 
proof has been sold both to deal- 
ers generally and to exclusive 
agents. In different sections the 
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two plans have been working out 
concurrently. Little by little, the 
territory in which all dealers have 
sold Holeproof has been increas- 
ing, and that in which exclusive 
agents have governed has de- 
creased. Now that New York, 
with its great sock-buying ca- 
pacity, has been transferred to the 
géneral. dealer side it is easy to 
believe that the manufacturers 
have practically decided that 
through exclusive agencies it can- 
not hope to realize the possibili- 
ties and that it hopes to more 
nearly do so through all dealers. 

Coincident with the throwing 
open of New York in Novem- 
ber, the advertising of the Hole- 
proof Company in the New York 
dailies perceptibly increased. It is 
also to be remarked that inasmuch 
as Holeproof has been for a year 
or two a very large advertiser in 
the national mediums, it is proba- 
ble that this advertising could not 
be turned to sufficient profit, in 
New York, by selling through 
only one retailer. 

Several merchandising men who 
discussed the change made by the 
Holeproof Company agreed that 
the firm had run the usual selling 
course. It began with dubious 
prospects. It probed conserva- 
tively for demand by economical 
mail-order advertising. A de- 
mand once ascertained, it pro- 
ceeded to take on exclusive agents 
who would help to bear some of 
the selling expense. Having got 
out into the open, it has gone all 
the way of making its goods ac- 
cessible in every locality. 

A firm of limited capital and 
of uncertain outlook is doubtless 
wise to appoint certain well- 
known stores as exclusive dis- 
tributors, if such stores will help 
sell by advertising locally and by 
pushing the goods as opportunity 
offers in the store. While the 
manufacturer must necessarily 
write a contract that favors the 
retailer, he can, as did the Hole- 
proof Company, protect himself 
by providing for the withdrawal 
of the agency rights on due 
notice. 

The situation is similar in the 
shoe field. Although the Regal 
or the Crossett chains of stores 
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are virtually special agencies, 
these are so numerously distrib- 
uted in the larger centers that 
they are generally convenient of 
access. Chicago furnishes an in- 
stance of one firm which aban- 
doned the exclusive agency sys- 
tem as being insufficient. Those 
who have followed Western ad- 
vertising closely remember a time 
less than a dozen years ago when 
Selz, Schwab & Co., the Chicago 
shoe manufacturers, allowed ex- 
clusive sale of their “Royal Blue” 
shoes to one Chicago retailer. 
This firm now sells through 1,250 
stores in Chicago and vicinity. 

It was understood at the time 
that the growth of their business 
and the development of a more 
complete line of shoes for city 
wear made it evident that no in- 
dividual retailer could possibly 
sell enough shoes to justify such 
limited distribution. The present 
sale of shoes through 1,250 dis- 
tributing points proves conclusive- 
ly that they were right. 

The very fact that the consum- 
er could get their shoes easily 
anywhere in Chicago was so ob- 
viously valuable in influencing 
buyers that it was made a sort of 
slogan in a recent Chicago news- 
paper campaign, every advertise- 
ment stating that “1,250 stores in 
Chicago sell Selz shoes and rub- 
bers.” 


THE CONSUMER ATTITUDE TO EXCLU- 
SIVE AGENCIES, 


The exclusive agency problem 
was the subject of discussion re- 
cently in the office of the vice- 
president of a concern whose sell- 
ing expense amounts to several 
hundred thousand dollars a year. 
The attitude of the men who can- 
vassed the matter was the most 
practical possible. It was deter- 
mined by experience, and a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the buy- 
ing temper of Americans. The 
vice-president himself voiced the 
general sentiment about as fol- 
lows: 

“To simplify this thing, let us 
take the viewpoint of the consum- 
er. The consumer is the object- 
ive of all selling. That appears 
self-evident, but let us hold that 
clearly in mind. 
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Has the largest high-class evening 
Home Circulation in New York— 


138,000 


It Pays to Advertise in THE GLOBE 
THE GLOBE is the only New York 


high-class evening newspaper whose 
circulation figures are backed by an 
A. A. A. examination. 





Association of 
American Advertisers 


OFFICE OF THE ABBOCIATION 
1128-1129 ParK Row BUILDING 
(oppose Genana post orrict.) 
TELEPHONE, @O6 ConTLANOT 


NEW YORK,Dec.2,1°10.- 


The Globe and Commercial Advertiser, 


#5 and 7 Dey Street, City, 

















Gentlemen: 











We certify that in the recent examination 
of the circulation records of The Globe and Commer- 
cial Advertiser, made by this Association, we found 
that the average number of copies printed during 
the period, May lst, 1910 to October 3let, 1910, 
Was 138,268. 


Yours truly. 


ASSO OF RICAN ADVERTISERS. 
By . e A ecty. 
\ 
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“How does the consumer stand 
toward exclusive agencies? Of 

course, he or she has never given 
the plan a thought, as a general 
selling proposition. He encoun- 
ters it only when he sets out to 
buy some of the goods sold 
through exclusive agents. 

“The consumer is a very human 
individual. Suppose the Hole- 
proof sox are sold through the 
five Brill stores. In some way, 
we'll say, Brills have unknowingly 
offended a customer. All stores 
do it unwittingly, the Brills as lit- 
tle as any concern. But suppose 
this firm has offended a customer. 
That customer conceives a grudge 
against all of its stores, and will 
even inconvenience himself in or- 
der not to patronize them. In 
that case, the lines handled ex- 
clusively by these retailers suffer, 
too. 

“Then, there is the matter of 
convenience of buying. A great 
district like New York is broken 
up into neighborhood buying cen- 
ters. These exist in Harlem, the 
West Side, the Bronx, and 
through Brooklyn. The average 
buyer goes to his neighborhood 
shop. If an advertised brand is 
sold in these stores, the manufac- 
turer ‘cashes in’ on his advertis- 
ing. If not handled, he frequent- 
ly does not ‘cash in.’ 

“This brings up the question of 
how far a buyer will go in order 
to get a certain brand of goods. 
This takes us close to the ex- 
clusive agency plan of selling. It 
seems to be the consensus of 
opinion that the average consum- 
er will not put himself or herself 
to much trouble to get an adver- 
tised brand of relatively small 
concern like sox if these are not 
sold in the store that gets most of 
his or her patronage. In a small 
town, where the stores are in a 
relatively small district, the ex- 
clusive agency problem is not so 
acute. But it is acute in the large 
cities and it becomes vital to know 
just how far a person will go out 
of his way to buy something he 
fancies. 

“The abandonment by the Hole- 
proof Company of its special 
agency system in New York 


seems to give strength to the 
theory that people will not go 
very far to buy an item that costs 
so small as $1.50, which is the 
selling price of half a dozen Hole- 
proof sox in a package, 

“As the goods to be bought 
mount in price and importance, 
the more disposed the consumer 
seems to be to go out of his way 
to the one spot where he may buy 
them. The Regal stores are nw 
merous and fairly accessible. The 
shoe is of moderate price, and 
one wanting a pair will go far- 
ther to buy Regals than he would 
to get a collar or a box of talcum 
powder. 

“And a buyer will travel miles 
to secure so important an item as 
a piano where he would not go 
blocks to get a pair of shoes. 
Even the purchase of a suit of 
clothes will be deemed an occa- 
sion for a careful looking around. 
A man interested in the Stein- 
Bloch or the Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx clothes will feel disposed to 
travel down-town in New York 
or Chicago, if the brand is not 
sold in the neighborhood of his 
home. 

“One chief objection to the ex- 
clusive agency method is that it 
puts the manufacturer to a large 
extent in the hands of his agents. 
If these are to help sell bv adver- 
tising, they must be persuaded 
that it is worth while. No man- 
ufacturer selling exclusively has 
yet found that he can keep all of 
his dealer-agents keyed up to the 
proper pitch of selling enthusi- 
asm. Some exclusive agents have 
even used an advertised brand, of 
which they had the sole retail 
rights, as a ‘stool pigeon’; they 
have used the line merely as some- 
thing with which to pull their 
own chestnuts out of the fire. 
The chestnuts are often lines on 
which they are making larger 
profits. There is always present 
in the retailer’s mind, also, the 
fea~ that the manufacturer may 
cancel the special agency arrange- 
ment, leaving the agent to regret 
keenly the money and the special 
sales energy he has expended. 

“Far less advertised goods are 
sold through exclusive agencies 
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than through all dealers. I should 
say that, with a commodity of 
only average importance, the more 
it is advertised, the less profitably 
can it be sold through exclusive 
representatives. 

“As soon as he is able to stand 
alone, the manufacturer desires to 
emancipate himself from _ the 
thralldom of his agencies. He 
knows that a retailer can help or 
harm a line to the extent of 75 
per cent in selling volume. The 
more dealers handling his goods, 
the less dependent he is upon the 
co-operation of any one or few 
in particular. If his goods are 
sold through all dealers, he can 
depend almost entirely upon the 
consumer demand he has created. 
The dealers have become his ser- 
vants instead of, to a certain ex- 
tent, his masters. 

“Suppose Cluett, Peabody & 
Co, sold through exclusive agen- 
cies. Can any one believe that it 
would sell near so many collars 
and shirts? This concern knows 
that its very life depends upon a 
large general distribution. It is 
loath to be denied access to any 
dealer. I have known of cases 
where the Cluett, Peabody repre- 
sentative has, on one ground or 
another, been held off by a re- 
tailer. 

“‘How much stock are you car- 
rying, in dollars and cents?’ he 
has asked the dealer. 

“The dealer usually figures up 
and tells him. 

“Very well. Sell me your 
stock at this price and put in 
Cluett. Peabody goods. A lot of 
this stock you are carrying now 
is getting old. It will soon be 
out of style, and absolutely un- 
salable. Our stuff moves. Here’s 
your money, and here’s an order 
for our goods for you to sign.’ 

“Stock bought in this way is, 
it is said, sold at auction to a 
public which is not desired by the 
Troy concern. 

“Cluett, Peabody & Co. has at- 
tained the ideal. Nearly every re- 
tailer of men’s wear is an exclu- 
sive agent. Its goods may be 
bought on every hand. It is thus 
able to derive the greatest possi- 
ble profit from its advertising.” 





THE NEWARK STAR 
Mr. Advertiser: 


Do you know that Greater 
Newark has a population of 
over 600,000? 





me 


All this great population has to 
be fed and clothed. They use ali 
the various necessities and lux- 
uries that make existence possible 
and attractive in any community 


Do you know that only a very 
small per cent of this vast popu- 
lation read outside newspapers 
and that a still smaller per cent 
shop outside of Newark? 


In Newark and vicinity there 
are over 600,000 people, the vast 
majority of whom can only be 
reached by an advertiser through 
the use of the local Newark News- 
papers. 


Do you know which Newspaper 
has the largest circulation in New 
Jersey? 


Do you know that the NEW- 
ARK STAR will guarantee you 
a paid circulation of over 80,000 
daily? (Many thousands more 
than claimed by any other New 
Jersey Newspaper.) 


Do you know that this big cir- 
culation can be purchased on 
contract for 9c. per agate line? 


If you don’t know all of these 
things you are not up-to-date in 
your information, Perhaps your 
wise competitor knows more 
about the present situation in 
Newark than you do. Perhaps 
your lack of knowledge about 
Newark is hurting your business 
and costing you money. Our 
representatives will gladly call 
upon you and explain things if 
= will ’phone or drop us a 
ine. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


Representatives 
290 Fifth Ave., New York 
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KELLOGG WINS PRICE- 
MAINTENANCE SUIT. 





SAN FRANCISCO DEPARTMENT STORE 
PERPETUALLY ENJOINED FROM 
CUTTING PRICE—THOROUGH UP- 
HOLDING OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 
PRICE PROTECTION. 


‘ 





An important victory in the 
manufacturers’ fight for price 
maintenance was won November 
29th when Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flake Company secured a 
perpetual injunction against Wein- 
stein’s of San Francisco, a de- 
partment store that has been one 
of the most notorious price cut- 
ters in the West. 

When word reached Mr. Kel- 
logg at Battle Creek that Wein- 
stein’s was contemptuously neg- 
lecting to observe the restrictions 
as to the minimum retail price 
under which the Corn Flakes are 
always sold to dealers, he took 
the train at once for California. 
He personally went to the depart- 
ment store and bought a package 
of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes for two 
or three cents less than the re- 
stricted selling price of ten cents. 
He secured a temporary injunc- 
tion. The case was then fought 
out in the United States Circuit 
Court of the Ninth District of 
Northern California before Judge 
William C. Van Fleet. 

The final decree, because it is 
destined to be regarded as one of 
the milestones in the struggle for 
protected prices, is worth quot- 
ing in full: 

Whereas, in the above entitled 
case it has been made to appear 
upon the bill of complaint, now 
filed herein and the stipulation an- 
nexed hereto, that a proper cause 
exists for this order, now there- 
fore it is. 

Ordered, Adjudged and Decreed 
not only that complainant’s prayer 
for temporary injunction be and 
the same hereby is granted, but 
also that said temporary injunc- 
tion be and the same hereby is 
made a “perpetual” injunction and 
that same issue forthwith out of 
and under the seal of: this court 
directed to the said defendant, 


INK. 


Weinstein Company, a corpora- 
tion, its associates, attorneys, sery- 
ants, clerks, agents and em- 
ployees perpetually enjoining and 
restraining them and each of them 
from directly or indirectly using 
or causing to be used, selling or 
causing to be sold, Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes, except as 
restricted by complainant and 
more particularly from directly or 
indirectly dealing in, or causing 
to be dealt in, selling or causing to 
be sold, complainant’s product, 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, 
except at prices in strict conform- 
ity with the schedule as embodied 
in the notice or label attached to 
complainant's product reading as 
follows: 


ImporTAnT LEGAL NOTICE, 


Read it carefully. 

The Contents of this case—36 Car- 
tons of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
—are sold with the distinct understand- 
ing, which understanding is a part of 
the consideration of sale, that they 
shall not be retailed at less than 10 
cents per package. 

It is further stipulated and also 
made a consideration of the sale, that 
if the purchaser retails these goods at 
less than the established price of 10 
cents per package, he will pay the un- 
dersigned, for such breach of contract, 
liquidated damages in the sum of $50, 
and assents to being refused further 
supplies of such goods till such dam- 
ages are paid and assurance given that 
the offense will not be repeated. If 
you open this package it will be con- 
strued as a legal admission that you 
understand these stipulations and assent 
to them. 


Kettocc Toastep Corn Fraxe Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Dated, November 29, I9gIO, 
(Signed) Wm. C. Van Fier, 
U. S. District Judge. 





NEW PUBLISHER FOR HEARST’S 
“MORGEN-JOURNAL.” 





H. E. Murray has been appointed 
peniictes and general manager of the 

ew York Morgen-Journal to succeed 
John Schroers, Mr. Murray has been 
associated with the Hearst papers for 
many years, occupying various positions. 
He was for two years assistant gen- 
eral marfager of Hearst’s Los Angeles 
Examiner, and is thoroughly equipped 
for the publishing and advertising field. 

B. Liebenstein, who has been con- 
nected with the Morgen-Journal for 
the past ten years, has been appointed 
business manager of this paper. 

Mr. .Schroers has not been publisher 
of the Morgen-Journal since last spring. 
He is still with the Hearst’ publica. 
tions. 
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Let Us 

Be Your 
Advertising 
Department 


More than 100 of us doing nothing else — 
thinking nothing else, but just selling goods, 
We pay all the expenses, such as rent, light, 
heat and “ overhead,”’ and give you our services 
gratis—the publishers pay us for building up 
your business because they know that we under- 
stand how. Therefore, 


Our Services Gratis 


Our service is vastly different from the regular run of 
agency service—we throw the force of our entire organiza- 
tion right behind the sales end of your business. There is 
a way to jar orders loose without the heavy expense of your 
present volume. 

Look into our way of securing them—we have a way— 
different from any other. Not so different, however, but 
that you, yourself, can say whether or not it will do the 
work. Can you get any other advertising company to say 
to you: 

‘We will work up the entire advertis- 
ing and selling plan, copy and complete 
layouts at our own expense and submit the 
entire scheme to you without any obliga-. 
tion whatever on your part to accept ?’’ 

Any advertising company not willing to do this cannot 
have much confidence in its ability to produce copy that 
will sell goods—if it will sell goods you will probably realize 
it at a glance. 

Chicago St. Louis Kansas City 
Steger Building Equitable Building Gumbel Building 


H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Co. 
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LIFE INSURANCE ADVER- 
TISING AND SELLING. 





INSURANCE MAN ATTEMPTS TO EX- 
PLAIN LACK OF GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING OF LIFE INSURANCE—THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF LIFE INSURANCE 
SELLING—ADDRESS AT PROVIDENCE 
TOWN CRIER’S CLUB. 





By Stewart Anderson, 

Of the Publicity Department of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

Why is life insurance advertis- 
ing, with one or two brilliant ex- 
ceptions, generally absent from 
newspapers and magazines? 

In nearly all business the great- 
er the volume the larger the profit 
and the fuller the measure of 
prosperity. In other words, big 
business means big dividends. But 
in life insurance this is not true, 
for a too big new business from 
year to year would mean smaller 
dividends to the policy holder. 

Now, the proper object of life 
insurance management, and the 
primary function of the business 
itself, is to furnish safe insurance 
at the lowest possible cost. To 
accomplish this, satisfactory divi- 
dends must be paid to the policy 
holder and. as they cannot be paid 
if the volume of new business is 
excessive, one can see why public- 
ity campaigns are avoided. 

The second point of difference 
between life insurance advertising 
and general advertising is that it 
is never regarded as being more 
than an aid to personal salesman- 
ship. Life insurance never has 
been extensively sold except 
through agents. 

What are the usual media of 
life insurance advertising ? 

The card or small flyer, which 
is slipped into the general mail 
stating a financial fact, or bearing 
an insurance suggestion; the foi- 
low-up letter and the follow-up 
card; the illustrated blank, in 
which are entered the various fig- 
ures of a policy; the specimen 
policy ; the calendar; blotters, desk 
pad; the house organ or com- 
pany paper; the small _ spe- 
cialty; the annual statement book, 
which tells of the previous year’s 


operations, and details the finan- 
cial strength of the company; and 
chiefest of all is the line of book- 
lets, some of which are devoted to 
an analysis of policy provisions, 
and others of which are designed 
to arouse interest in and excite 
a desire for the several plans of 
insurance which the policies carry 
into effect. 

How is the booklet used? [ 
must speak in the most general 
way, ot course. It is used as a 
herald of the agent, sent by mail 
to a selected list of names to pre- 
pare the way for him; also it is 
often sent after the first inter- 
view, to be read by the prospect 
in his quiet hour, and to rein- 
force the agent’ s argument or else 
to give a new view ‘of the subject. 

Blotters are generally regarded 
among us as being a first-class 
advertising medium. The calen- 
dar is general publicity, but nei- 
ther life insurance advertisers nor 
agents are agreed as to its worth. 

The house organ or monthly 
company paper is used by many 
It is of two kinds— 


companies. 
purely an agents’ paper, and a 
home paper. The agents’ paper 


usually contains a lot of boosting 
matter, urging the men to get 
business and get business and get 
business, pats on the back those 
who have made a high mark, and 
urges the others to keep an eye on 
them and beat them, etc. The 
best of the agents’ papers, on the 
contrary, contain much highly 
competitive data and comparative 
matter, and are valuably instruc- 
tive. The home papers common- 
ly have a literary flavor, are well 
illustrated and appeal alike to 
young and old in the family. Once 
a month they go to the policy 
holders. 

In addition to the booklets, we 
have in general: Editorials, done 
into leaflets, from insurance jour- 
nals or newspapers; extracts from 
sermons, magazines, etc., com- 
mendatory of life insurance or of 
the company. 


TRAINING THE INSURANCE SALES- 


MAN, 


Among American companies the 
general agent and the sub-agent 
system of employment is: almost 
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exclusively used. Commonly there 
are meetings of agents and man- 
agers at a stated time each week, 
sometimes every day, at which ex- 
periences are exchanged. These | 
meetings educate, stimulate enthu- 
siasm; they screw courage to the | 
sticking point. 

As to the training of agents | 
by the home office, nqf very much | 
can be said. One of the com- 
panies has maintained a summer | 
school for would-be agents, and 
two or three others furnish to 
agents a correspondence course in 
life insurance salesmanship. Gen- | 
erally once a year each company | 
gathers its agents in convention, 


where they listen to addresses and | 


treatises upon methods of sales- 
manship, the desirability of this 
and that form of insurance, and 
the like. 
supplied and kept supplied with 


hints to beginners and objections | 


answered. So far as the agent’s 
training by the home office is con- 


cerned—I mean real training—it | 


too often chiefly consists of let- 
ters of commendation when he 
has sent in a good month’s busi- 
ness, of inquiry if it was poor, 
and of terse admonition if it fol- 


lowed two or three other poor | 
and | 


months. Both companies 
agency managers encourage the 
study of salesmanship through 
correspondence schools, and in 
many of the agencies drills in 
salesmanship are carried on, in 
which one man will impersonate 
the prospect and another the 
agents. It will then be the pros- 


pect’s aim to thwart the agent and | 


the agent’s aim to bring him to 
the signing point. 


—_+o- —___ 


UP-TO-DATE ADVERTISING! 


London Truth says: “Sweet are the 
uses of advertisement! A firm of Hun- 
garian lottery touts now embellish their 
circulars with the proud boast, ‘The 
famous Dr. Crippen our client in 1907,’ 
and a facsimile is given of his letter 
ordering four quarter tickets ‘in odd 
numbers.’ ” 


++ —--- 


The J. O. Ball Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has changed its corporate 
name to the J. O. Ball Advertising 
Company and increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 


The agency force is | 


INK. 











| Once when the boy left the farm he 
walked to the station carrying his 
old-fashioned carpet-bag. Now, 
when he goes back to visit the old 
place again, his father meets him at 
the station with a thirty-six horse- 
power motor car. 

In these days the farmer’ s boy has 
a better chance of riding in an auto- 
mobile by staying on the farm than 
he has by going to the city. Every- 
body buys autos now, but the farmer 
can afford his. 

Whatever the farmer was fifteen 
years ago—and bear in mind that 
he never was whatyou thought him, 
even then—and certainly is not 
now—the farmer to-day is buying as 
intelligently and as wisely and as 
keenly and (mark the phrase) as 
| luxuriously as the city man. 

The chief difference between the 
city automobile buyer and the farmer 
automobile buyer is that the farmer 
reads his Farm and Fireside—the 
city man does not. 


FARM“"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


Spri ; 
New York pringfield, Ohio 


Chicago 


3 
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THE ORGANIZATION AR- 
GUMENT IN PIANO COPY. 





PLAYING UP THE FACTORY AND 
PERSONALITY AHEAD OF THE 
PRODUCT—BIG CAMPAIGN AN- 
NOUNCED BY STEGER & SONS, 
LARGE AND SUCCESSFUL MANU- 
FACTURERS OF POPULAR-PRICED 
INSTRU MENTS. 





When a manufacturer arrives 
at the distinction of having an en- 
tire town named after him, it is 
a reasonable inference that he has 
achieved more than an ordinary 
degree of success. And by fur- 
ther natural processes of reason- 
ing it is to be supposed that the 
article he makes is worthy of a 
buyer’s serious consideration. 

In a campaign just starting, 
these arguments as sales-makers 
will be played up—not too glar- 
ingly, of course,—on behalf of 
the Steger piano made at Steger, 
Ill., by a firm of which John V. 
Steger is the head. Moreover, 
there will be pictures of “the 
largest piano factory in the 
world,” of the new nineteen-story 
Steger building in Chicago, a 
pleasing portrait of Mr. Steger 
himself, and, last but not least, 
down at the bottom of the ad 
the piano itself. 

This new campaign starts with 
the January magazines and is 
said to represent the initial ex- 
penditure in a $100,000 campaign 
which may later be extended to 
include dailies in the principal 
cities. Edward Booth is the ad- 
vertising and sales manager, while 
the account will be handled by 
H. W. Kaster & Sons Advertising 
Company, of St. Louis and Kan- 
s:s City. 

Piano advertising has always 
been a bone of contention in the 
advertising world. Pretty nearly 
everybody thinks he can improve 
upon previous styles—until he 
tries. The difficulty is in con- 
veying through the medium of 
type any idea of tone, which is 
the basis of a piano’s value. Type 
appeals to the eye and tone ap- 
peals to the ear. Moreover, it 


must be an educated ear to dis- 
tinguish the fine points that dif- 
ferentiate a low-priced commer- 
cial piano from the so-called ar- 
tistic instrument costing from 
$500 to $1,000 each. Such is the 
piano advertising problem. 

The Steger will be advertised 
at $350 and, as already indicated, 
the chief selling argument will be 
the organization behind it. Testi- 
monials from musicians and lofty 
arguments about tone quality will 
be strictly tabooed. Mr. Steger 
does not see any reason why he 
should advertise Paderewski or 
Josef Hofmann. If. anybody’s 





Steger #Sons 


} | Pianos and Natural Player | Fianes 








OPENING GUN IN CAMPAIGN BY $5,000,000 
CONCERN 


picture is to be run, it will be his 
own. If any words of praise are 
to be written, he or his advertis- 
ing man will pen them and they 
will be signed by the firm name. 

Piano advertising in the mag- 
azines has heretofore been largely 
monopolized by the high-priced 
pianos. The advent of popular- 
priced instruments,—particularly a 
concern with the large capital and 
successful merchandising history 
of Steger & Sons,—may be ex- 
pected to strike a new note and 
the progress of the campaign will 
be watched with interest. 
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WANTED 


AN ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The National Cloak and Suit Company, 
the largest Specialty Mail-Order House in 


- the World, invites correspondence from ex- 


perienced men, competent to serve as its 
advertising manager. 


The position covers the active supervision 
of all departments of advertising, including 
the preparation and manufacturing of all 
mail-order literature, such as catalogues; 
booklets, circulars, follow-ups, in very large 
quantities, as well as management of the 
magazine advertising. 

A broad knowledge of advertising, and 
of catalogue construction, large edition print- 
ing, of fashion art work, paper, and engraving 
is essential. 

The man must be qualified to accept the 
entire responsibility for the management of 
this department. The post, therefore, is 
one of the biggest in the advertising field and 
commands an adequate salary. 

Address by letter only, giving full details 
of experience. 


W. L. BRANN, Advertising Director 


National Cloak & Suit Company 


_ 203 to 217 West 24th St., New York 
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SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
& SuNpsy Recorp-HEraLp 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
Of the St.Louls REPUBLIC 





Will be issued every week 
co operatively and simulta- 


St. Louis Republic 
neous'y by, and as a part of Philadelphia Press 
the Sunday editions of the Pittsburgh Post 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
®- Rocky Mountain News 
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SUNDAY. MAGAZINE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
i (pV YORK TRIBUNE 





LiInts TO THE CHAIN 


ne of Defbit and The Sun of Baltimore 
vith theigue of January 1st, 1911, 

The Assjated Sunday Magazines 

part of thir Sunday issues. 


ed }unday Magazines 


h these tyo new additions 


SUND, 
@t ye 8 Gundy I Star 


fant 2 Paes —_ WASENGTON. DG may io os 




















d-Herald |} New York Tribune Rocky Mountain News 

iblic Boston Post Buffalo Courier 

ress || Washington Star Detroit News-Tribune 1 srooent pesheumamamibady 2.6. Bove: 
Minneapolis Journal Baltimore Sun 


)0,0)0 Copies EACH WEEK 





SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Bia of The Detroit Qoows Tribune 
ara it 
. 4 
cinsioneinbnecsidaiiahes 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


| for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
carsin the United States, 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST: OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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ADJUSTING SALES AND AD- 
VERTISING ENERGIES TO 
FACTORY CAPACITY. 





THE CONFUSION RESULTING FROM 
DISCONNECTED MAKING AND SELL- 
ING—THE RELUCTANCE TO EXPAND 
FACTORY CAPACITY—HOW N, K. 
FAIRBANK AND SHERWIN-WIL- 
LIAMS ADJUST PRODUCTION AND 
SALES. 





By Lynn G. Wright. 


The president of a certain con- 
cern always lifts his left eyebrow 
when things go wrong. It was 
lifted to an unusual altitude the 
morning his sales-manager, in 
response to a summons to a con- 
= gu came into the chief’s of- 
ce. 

The president cleared his throat 
and remarked in a flinty voice: 

“Mr. Ritter, I am surprised at 
this report of yours for the past 
month. I have been going over 
it with your reports for the pre- 
ceding months. Instead of show- 
ing the norma! development, your 
department is almost at a stand- 
still. I was led to expect a year 
ago that we should have a very 
good year. Here is your report 
on model six. Why. it actually 
is selling slower than last year. 
What is the explanation?” 

He tapped the desk with his 
fingers, thinking evidently that he 
was about to listen to the stereo- 
typed excuses. His eyebrow low- 
ered a bit at the hard nails quality 
to the sales-manager’s tone. 

“Mr. Sommers,” the latter said, 
“a year ago I made my estimate 
on the expressed understanding 
that our factory capacity would be 
enlarged. You have not enlarged 
the factory. I told you clearly 
that unless our equipment was 
much increased we should have 
to curtail our marketing energies. 
Early last fall I reported to you 
that my department had oversold 
the factory on model twelve by 
three or four months. Early in 
the winter I again called your at- 
tention to the fact that my de- 
partment was far ahead of the 
factory on model three, In each 
instance you suggested that I go 
slow. 


“Accordingly I passed on word 
to my salesmen and even called 
some of them in. I cut off prac- 
tically all our trade journal ad- 
vertising. I have lost the value 
of our newspaper space, taken on 
a yearly contract. More than 
this, the newspaper service which 
I have been supplying to dealers 
has been used by them to create 
a demand which we could not 
fill on certain models. All along 
the line I have pruned and have 
keyed our efforts to a lower notch. 

“Two months ago we were 
merely marking time in my de- 
partment. We could not sell 
something which we did not have 
in stock. Much of our time was 
spent in writing letters informing 
dealers that we could not supply 
the orders for several weeks. My 
girls dropped into the loafing hab- 
it when the demand for our best 
energies ceased. 

“Now that the factory is getting 
slightly ahead on one or two 
models, I am asked by you to 
explain. 

“Sir, if you choose to release 
me from my connection with this 
firm, I shall regard myself as a 
victim of my own energies in 
raising up a demand that could 
not be supplied. I cannot in a 
moment recreate a demand _ that 
has partially gone to other firms, 
when it was found that we could 
not supply orders. It requires 
two or three months to acquire 
momentum. Indeed, unless I can 
be assured that in the future the 
factory will be in position to sup- 
ply the orders I bring to you, I 
shall resign.” 

The president gazed somewhat 
bewildered upon his aide. 

“Now, Mr. Ritter, that is just 
what we don’t want to do—in- 
crease our plant. As I have told 
you before, I and my partners 
are elderly men, with no heirs. 
We do not care to add heavily to 
our plant. We believe that we are 
large enough now to keep our 
energies rightly occupied. But 
how much more production would 
be needed to keep you and your 
department fully occupied?” he 
queried curiously. 

“We could sell eight times as 
much ds we do now. I have cal- 
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culated the matter very carefully,” 
the sales-manager said. 

“But that would mean that we 
should have to spend over a mil- 
lion dollars for factory enlarge- 
ment,” gasped the president. 

“Precisely, and I believe that 
you should do it. Your business 
must keep on developing as fast 
as my department finds a market 
for your product. If it does not, 
30u must go backward. It is 
impossible to mark time. We must 
either go ahead for all we are 
worth or we must go back.” 

The sales-manager said after- 
ward—for this is an actual oc- 
currence—that he was compelled 
to speak with the utmost frank- 
ness or allow himself to be stult- 
ified. He was little inclined to 
let himself become the victim of 
heirless business men who chose 
arbitrarily to stop short as they 
approached old age. 

As the result of this conversa- 
tion, the officials went into exe- 
cutive session within the week. 
The sales-manager explained the 
situation with a convincing grasp 
of the facts. The officers discov- 
ered that they had achieved a 
success which laid them under a 
serious obligation to maintain. 

They voted the million dollars 
for new factories. 

This little drama of business 
life shows how vital is the neces- 
sity of properly adjusting the 
producing and the marketing fac- 
tors of an enterprise. Easy in 
the beginning, the problem takes 
on complexity with confusing 
rapidity as the national seiling 
efforts begin to pile on increase 
of orders. 

J. M. Brock, sales-manager of 
the William Crane Company, of 
New York, makers of gas burners 
and gas supplies of various kinds, 
for instance, voiced the sentiment 
of others when he said that the 
problem of adjusting sales to 
factory capacity was very serious. 

“When the factory begins to 
fall behind I lose the value of 
my men, who are kept at home. 
I lose the value of my advertising. 
I purposely write advertising so as 
not to pull inquiries, and unavoid- 
ably one becomes listless in fol- 
lowing up inquiries. I thus lose 


some of the good-will of dealers 
whose orders cannot be filled even 
within three months.” 

Mr. Brock believed that there 
never can be an exact adjustment 
of selling efforts to factory pro- 
duction. It is possible only ap- 
proximately to make the estimates 
of factory production jibe with 
the estimates of sales. The fac- 
tory superintendent naturally de- 
sires to get the most possible out 
of his force and inevitably tends 
to push production. Selling what 
he makes is a function which be- 
longs to another world. Similar- 
ly, the sales-manager, with a full 
corps of salesmen and with a 
heavy appropriation for advertis- 
ing, goes the farthest possible in 
developing demand. It requires 
a strong executive to adjust the 
two branches. 

One _ sales-manager seriously 
suggested that in every organi- 
zation the man responsible for 
selling the goods be given a voice 
in factory control. It is all very 
well, he said, that the selling de- 
partment make out a detailed re- 
port to the chief of the concern, to 
match another coming from the 
factory superintendent. He said 
that it was a defect, common to 
most business organizations, that 
orders cannot be filled promptly. 
He called this defect mal-adjust- 
ment, as avoidable as it is re- 
grettable. He said that, often, 
certain advertising campaigns and 
certain mediums of advertising 
find themselves in bad odor in a 
president’s office, when the trouble 
lies with the president himself, 
who had not perfected his ma- 
chine. 

The manner in which the N. 
K. Fairbank Company has solved 
the question is complicated, yet it 
is said to be a real solution. 
This is merely the ordinary sys- 
tem of estimates of future making 
and selling carried out to the very 
farthest degree. Just how the 
sales department secures the data 
is made clear in a letter which J. 
D. Lewis, general sales-manager, 
sent early in the year to his sales 
staff. It follows: 

To Our Sates Starr: 


We have four months more of this 
fiscal year—1909-1910—in which to 
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HOMES! 


“The dwelling place of a man 
and his family.” 


That’s the way Noah Webster 
defines a home, and the definition 
is quite good enough for our pur- 
pose 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
goes into homes—250,000 of them. 
And it goes as the invited guest 
of the wives and daughters of 
those homes. 


Its pages are scanned more for 
information and instruction than 
for entertainment. Hence the 
open-minded attitude of Priscilla 
readers. 


Being primarily a Fancy Work 
and Home Decoration magazine; 
the information and instruction 
sought is largely such as will aid 


in beautifying the home and in 
making dainty wearing apparel for 
the feminine members of the 
family. 


Are we not, therefore, justified 
in describing the women who take 
The Modern Priscilla as “home 
loving women of intelligence and 
good taste’? 


Ninety-three per cent of them 
are housekeepers, over seventy-six 
per cent of them are married, 
eighty-four per cent of those mar- 
ried have children, one hundred 
per cent read THE MODERN 
PRISCILLA religiously. 


Advertising rate $1.25 per line, 
guaranteed circulation 250,000, 
closing date 20th of second month 
preceding date of issue. 


The Modern 


Priscilla 


185 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
A. J. Crocxett, Mgr. of Advertising 


New York Office 
150 Nassau Street 
F. M. Krugler, Mgr. 


Chicago Office 
112 Dearborn St. 
W. T. Diehl, Mgr. 
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reach the shi ping’ estimates (there will 
be less than four months when you read 
this). We must reach these shipping 
estimates for the reason that our ad- 
vertising and sales expenditures of this 
fiscal year are based upon the pledges 
for this year’s shipments that you and 
I have made. : 

As the result of the definite promise 
by the Sales Department that our ~ 
ments during this fiscal year would 
reach certain figures, certain appropria- 
tions were made for saleswork (includ- 
ing the salaries and sales expenses of 
our selling staff), and for advertising, 
sampling, Cense4e douse work, and vari- 
ous other mediums of publicity. These 
appropriations were much larger than 
any made previously in the history of 
our business, owing to the greater 
amount of business that the Sales De- 
partment felt satisfied could be secured. 

These expenditures were based upon 
the general or total estimates’ made by 
myself. My estimates were based upon 
the estimates of our territorial man- 
agers; their estimates were based upon 
those of their general salesmen; those 
of the general salesmen on the ship- 
ments of previous years, together with 
the knowledge of our greatly increased 
advertising of this year and their con- 
fidence in our being able, with the su- 
periority and high standing of our vari- 
ous products, to secure for these a con- 
tinuous growth. 

You know, or soon will know, the 
eight months’ shipments of your terri- 
tory. Then, you can figure exactly the 
shipments required for the last four 
months of this fiscal year in order to 
reach your estimates. Much can be ac- 
complished during these last four 
months. They have invariably proved 
the most extensive of any year since 
this firm has been in business, and you 
will agree with me that our advertising 
copy, designs, etc., have been unusually 
attractive and strong in character. We 
have made-them so by a more concen- 
trated sales effort, due to our realizing 
just what must be done in a given 
time. The time we have is four months. 
Speaking of our business, generally, 
this time should be sufficient, and it 
will be, if no part of it is wasted. We 
have enough time, you and I, to plan 
and conduct a most thorough campaign. 
We must plan what amount still néeded 
to reach your shipping estimates for 
1909-10 must be secured during May; 
what during June, July and August. 

Keep closely posted in reference to 
your shipments of all of our products. 
Do not slight any. Make every day of 
May, June, July and August count in 
gradually reducing the amount that it 
is nOw necessary to secure in order for 
you to reach our estimates for the year. 
Last year was the biggest year in the 
history of our business. There is every 
reason why 1909-10 should be much 
larger, and you have predicted that it 
will be, and we are relying upon you to 
do your share in making it a “banner” 
year for every product. The company 
has fulfilled its part of the contract— 


it is “up to you” to make good your 


pledges. - + W. 8, 

General Sales Manager. 
Most wise business managers 

know that, as a general rule, they 


must expect that the factory will 


fall twenty per cent. under its. 


estimates of production for any 
given time. This is not done by the 
factory superintendent of malice 
aforethought or because he is 
lazy or otherwise inefficient. A 
factory superintendent, called upon 
for an estimate to meet an order, 
calculates upon the theory that he 
can work his men and his ma- 
chines to their full capacity. A)}- 
most without exception, in any 
given period exigencies will arise 
that will tend to curtail the pro- 
duction below the estimate. 

Consequently not a few man- 
agers will do as did the president 
of a Chicago concern recently. 
This president knew that he could 
count upon a certain demand, 
larger than usual, in the next two 
months’ period. He wanted 240 
steam plows. When he called in 
John, the factory head, did he 
ask John for the 240 plows 
flat? 

He did not. He said: 

“John, we must have 288 steam- 
ers without fail at the end of 
sixty days.. Remember, the full 
288 and no less. This is vital. 
I’ll give you a box of. Havanas if 
you turn the trick. If you don’t” 
—and the president glared into 
the other’s eyes—“I’ll give you a 
box of the bummest two for a 
nicke] brand that I can find and 
you'll have to smoke them, too.” 

True to the president’s calcula- 
tions, John fell 20 per cent below 
the 288 and at the end of the time 
came forward, his head hanging, 
and. stuttered that he could show 
only 240. 

The president looked him over 
and said: “Your ‘two-fers’ will 
be on your desk tomorrow morn- 


g. 

John departed and would prob- 
ably have been puzzled if he had 
heard the “I knew it” chuckle of 
his chief after the door had closed 
behind him. 

The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany has worked out a systemi, 
adaptable to the paint business, 
which the general manager of the 
company describes as follows in 
a statement to Printers’ INK: 


In a general way I will say that our 
sales campaigns are, of course, largely 
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affected by the producing capacity of 
our factories, but during the past few 
years our sales organization has kept 
ahead of the factory output all the time. 
In other words, we have been crowding 
our factories to the limit in order to 
take care of orders from the sales de- 
* partment. 

We have a factory output report 
which comes to my desk each week, and 
which gives me exact information as to 
what. we are doing at our various fac- 
tories. In addition to this we have a 
general stock-keeper, whose duty it is 
to keep me informed of the exact status 
of our stock of raw materials as well as 
our stock of manufactured goods, not 
only in our factories, but also in all of 
our branch houses. The general stock- 
keeper receives from every warehouse 
and every factory each month what is 
known as an over-stock report, and on 
this report is listed all stocks of goods 
that are over and above our regular 
stock limits and which are, therefore, 
evidently slow sellers. These reports 
are consolidated and passed through to 
my office, and our sales and advertising 
committee immediately takes action on 
this over-stock report by inaugurating 
a campaign to make the slow sellers 
quick sellers. 

We have a system of daily and week- 
ly sales reports from all of our various 
branch offices and these reports are cuon- 
solidated at headquarters, and are used 
as a basis for increasing or diminishing 
factory output. For instance, if these 
sales reports indicate a very rap:dly in- 
creasing volume of business as com- 
pared with the same period of last year, 


we immediately notify the factory, and 
they make provision for the unusual 
demand that is sure to be made upon 
them. 

We have, of course, our weekly and 
monthly sales accurately charted for 
several years, and when this present 
year’s line is drawn on the chart its 
fluctuations are closely watched, and 
the necessary information passed along 
to the factory, so that there can be the 
closest kind of co-operation. 

As Mr. Greene recently explained in 
an article written for Printers’ Ink, 
the advertising department has repre- 
sentatives upon our sales committee, and 
they are in close touch with all of our 
efforts to increase our volume of busi- 
ness and secure the requisite turnover. 

Aprian D. Joyce, General Manager. 
tee 


TEXAS’ GROWTH IN FIFTY 
YEARS. 


Brent Good, the manufacturer of 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills, made his 
first visit to Texas since 1858, when he 
recently attended the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Convention at Dallas. 
He was much impressed with the won- 
derful growth of Texas. He told the 
Houston Chronicle that he found a 
state utterly different from the one he 
saw fifty-two years ago. He predicts 
that the next cerfsus will make Texas 
the third in population. Mr. Good is 
seventy-three years old. His is the 
name that appears in script on every 
package of Carter’s pills—‘‘None Gen- 
uine without this Signature.” 











For Rapid Adding and Figuring 





The Comptometer is to the bookkeeper, bill 
clerk or accountant what the typewriter is to 
the correspondent—an economic necessity. 

Time spent on figure work that a machine 
will do quicker, easier and more accurately is 
needless waste of mental energy. 

The Comptometer not only saves time but 
prevents many costly errors. 

With very little practice anyone can add 


more columns, cross footings, scattered items 
in an hour than could possibly be added in two hours by any other means. 
That’s enough to commend it—but it does more. 
Being exclusively key-driven—no lever to pull—it makes swift work of extend- 
ing and checking bills, inventories—handles fractions and chain discounts as easily 
as whole numbers; prorates costs, figures percentages, etc. 


Atkins-MaGee Supply 
Co., Denver, Col., says: 
“18 months’ use of the : 
Comptometer has saved ADDS 
us at least $500.00.” 





MVLTIPLIES |i B 


Write for descriptive 
booklet; or let us send 
you a Comptometer on 
free trial, prepaid U. S. 
or Canada. 





DIVIDES 
SVBTRACTS 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 


1697 North Pauline Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TEAM WORK BETWEEN 
COPY DEPARTMENT 
AND ADVERTISER. 





HOW TO GET GOOD COPY FROM THE 
ADVERTISING AGENCY—THE CHIEF 
MISTAKE THE MANUFACTURER IS 
LIABLE TO MAKE—AN INSIGHT 
INTO AN AGENCY'S COPY-BUILDING 
MACHINE— USEFUL SUGGESTIONS 
FROM AN EXPERIENCED AGENCY 
MAN. 


By Albert P. Timoney. 

The production of good copy in 
an advertising agency is largely 
the result of co-operation. Intel- 
ligent co-operation, in which the 
advertiser, the agency man who 
handles the account and the man 
who writes the copy must all do 
their share. The better their co- 
operation, the better the copy that 
will be produced as the result of 
it. The advertising copy of the 
Regal Shoe Company—accepted 
bv many as a standard for shoe 
advertising—has, for instance, al- 
ways been the result of the closest 
kind of co-operation between the 
Regal Shoe Company and its ad- 
vertising agents. The Regal Com- 
pany’s advertising manager, the 
agency executive and the writer 
have always worked together to 
produce copy that would measure 
up to 100 per cent efficiency. 

The co-operation necessary in 
the production of good copy be- 
gins with the advertiser himself. 
Experienced advertising managers 
realize this. They realize that a 
successful advertising agency is, 
through its experience, a reliable 
authority on the requirements and 
essentials of good copy. They, 
therefore, give their agents’ opin- 
ion on matters appertaining to 
copy due consideration. 

On the other hand, there are 
merchants and manufacturers— 
some beginners at advertising, 
some old offenders—who act as 
though they considered that ad- 
vertising agents didn’t know any- 
thing about advertising after 
all. These men will call in a 
lawyer when they need legal 
advice, and tell him their. trou- 
bles. And when they get his 
advice, in ninety-nine cases out 


of a hundred they follow it. 
They do what their lawyers tell 
them to do because they realize 
their lawyers know more abow 
law than they do. Yet these same 


men will call in an advertising’ 


agent and tell him the kind of ad. 
vertising copy they want prepared 
—they don’t ask his advice as to 
what kind of advertising copy they 
should have. These men don’t co- 
operate with their advertising 
agent—they handicap him—and 
themselves. As a result their ad- 
vertising copy often isn’t the kind 
their business requires, but the 
kind they insist upon. They get 
what they want, not what they 
ought to have. 

One of the oldest and _best- 
known makes of talcum powder 
has been going along for years in 
an advertising rut evidently pre 
scribed by the manufacturers. The 
copy has been crude—a few stilted 
statements. Just general publicity. 
The box looked more suited to 
shoe blacking than talcum powder. 
The babies pictured in the adver- 
tisements were caricatures that no 
American mother would want her 
baby to look like. Meantime oth- 
er makes of talcum powder, in at- 
tractive boxes, with intelligent ad- 
vertising that appealed to intelli- 
gent people, have become enor- 
mously popular. Lately it appears 
as though the manufacturers of 
the old talcum powder are begin- 
ning to see the error of their 
ways. It is about time. An in- 
telligent agency copy department 
could long ago have told them 
things worth many dollars to 
them. 

Some one has said, and said 
truly, that “too much advertising 
is written to please the adver- 
tiser.’ When you see poor adver- 
tising, a freak advertisement, ir- 
relevant copy, produced by an ex- 
perienced agency, it is nearly al- 
ways a case where the advertiser 
has insisted upon having his way. 
With proper co-operation the best 
agencies will invariably produce 
effective copy for an advertiser, 
but the advertiser doesn’t always 
recognize good copy when he 
sees it. 

There is now appearing in the 
New York cars a card advertising 
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Eleventh Reason 


‘Ohe 
COLLEGE, 


WORLD 


has the support of the University faculties 
in building up a NATIONAL COLLEGE 
MAN’S MAGAZINE. 


This gives it at once, among graduates 
and “undergrads” alike, a prestige equal to 
years of publication. 


It has access to the sources of news of 
vital interest to every college man. 


Yet it is not a prosy faculty organ. ° 


It is what the “undergrad” calls a “peach 
of a paper” or a “corking good sheet.” It 
“gets him” through its crisp style, its fic- 
tion, its athletic, and other departments. 


And the graduates, both young and old, 
find it an all-round collegiate magazine for 
which they have long realized a want. 


Let us be more particular. 
The facts are big. 
And yours for the asking. 


COLLEGE WORLD © 


1 Madison Avenue 


METROPOLITAN TOWER, 


NEW YORK. 
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Ten Years Ago 


when you purchased business stationery you had to 
pay the cost of wasteful methods of distribution. 
Today you can secure the advantage of every mod- 
ern economy in both manufacture and distribution 
by insisting that your stationery be produced on 


CONSTRUCTION 


In White Envelopes 
a Best at the Price to 
Six Colors Match 


BOND 


This fine paper is sold direct to responsible printers 
and lithographers, in quantities of 500 pounds or 
more. Other fine papers are sold in ream lots 
through jobbers, just as they were ten years ago. 


The marked economies of our method of distribu- 
tion and the substantial quality of Construction 
Bond have brought us the support of the leading 
makers of high-grade stationery throughout the 
United States—from Boston and New York to 
Seattle and Los Angeles, from the Twin Cities to 
Galveston. So you can get it from at least one 
leading firm in your city. 


Their name and portfolio of handsome specimen 
letterheads on Construction Bond will be sent you 
free if you ask us on your business stationery. 
Make a note now to write us, if you want 


Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price 


W. E. WROE & CO., 302 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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a well-known brand of pork and 
beans, and bearing in addition to 
the name the single, startling 
statement—"They Grow On You.” 
Shade of Epicurus! Is the prom- 
ise of pork and beans sprouting 
out over the consumer‘s anatomy 
calculated to increase the demand 
for the dish? Needless to say this 
card is a big success as a mirth- 
maker. Now this same advertiser 
almost invariably uses copy that is 
straight to the point, strong and 
convincing. While I do not know 
how this foolish phrase slipped 
out, I have known similar cases 
where an advertiser has had some 
pet phrase and insisted upon using 
it, regardless of its inappropriate- 
ness, a double-barreled meaning, 
etc. 

Some advertising agents abso- 
lutely refuse to run copy they 
know will prove ineffective or 
harmful to their advertisers. They 
have the courage to tell an ad- 
vertiser when he is wrong and to 
refuse to help him go astray. 
Needless to say these agents de- 
serve the greatest encouragement 
in the stand they take, and the 
advertisers who stick to them get 
results. Other agents take the 
stand that when an advertiser in- 
sists on having his ideas carried 
out in spite of their protests, he 
has a right to have his own way 
as he is paying the bills. And 
after all they cannot be blamed for 
taking that view of it. 

The co-operation of the adver- 
tiser in the production of good 
copy doesn’t stop, however, with 
his willingness to respect his ad- 
vertising agent’s guidance and ad- 
vice in copy matters. He must 
help the agent to gather the build- 
ing materials for his copy. Ad- 
vertising is not an easy business. 
If it were, it would not call for 
the services of trained men. There 
would be no field for advertising 
agencies with their highly efficient 
organizations. ‘The manufacturer 
who goes to an advertising agency 
and says, “I want to do some ad- 
vertising. You're the doctor. Go 
ahead. But don’t bother me about 
it. I'll leave it all to you. See 
what you can do,” goes to the 
other extreme. 

As before stated, a merchant or 
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manufacturer knows more about 
his own business or his own prod- 
uct than any one else. And this 
knowledge is of vital importance 
to his advertising agent. The 
more deeply the agent compre- 
hends a client’s business and its 
aims, the better able he will be to 
plan a successful advertising cam- 
paign. 

Here is where the agency man 
who handles the account must do 
his part in the co-operation that 
results in the production of goou 
copy. The advertiser, with all 
his willingness to help, may not 
know what information is wanted. 
lf a newspaper or magazine ad- 
vertising campaign has been de- 
cided upon, and an executive man 
in the agency has been detailed 
to handle this account, it is this 
executive’s business to get the 
data for the copy department. 
Every bit of information that can 
possibly assist the writer in the 


« preparation of the copy should be 


dug out and written down Noth- 
ing is too trivial to be overlooked. 
It is hard enough to produce good 
copy with all the data at hand. 
Without all the data, it is an im- 
possibility. 

More copy fails to hit the mark, 
more time and money are wasted 
in its preparation owing to the fact 
that meager and insufficient data 
are supplied to the writer, than 
from any other cause. When a 
series of advertisements has to 
be revised again and again it is 
usually because each reading 
shows some point lacking—some 
point that was overlooked in fur- 
nishing the data. If all these 
points had been brought to the 
writer’s attention at the beginning 
the copy would have been pretty 
nearly right the first time,and when 
the agency man himself grubs for 
data he should be given the full- 
est knowledge that he seeks. 

In addition to furnishing com- 
plete data, the executive man and 
the advertising manager can help 
the writer considerably by giving 
him sufficient time in which to pre- 
pare good copy. Some have a habit 
of “rushing” the writer when there 
is no need for it. They promise to 
show the client copy in a day or 
two without stopping to figure out 
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whether the writer can start upon 
that piece of work immediately, 
and how long it will take him 
when he does. Or the advertis- 
ing manager will not plan ahead 
far enough. Result is the copy 
has to be rushed through at the 
expense of its efficiency. If the 
advertiser understood the condi- 
tions he would willingly wait a 
few days longer in order to get 
the copy right. 

When the advertising is writ- 
ten, who shall be the judge of the 
copy? This is a rock around 
which many an organization has 
seethed in turmoil. Here again 
there is need of intelligent co-op- 
eration between the writer and the 
executive. Too often it is a case 
of “too many cooks.” When a 
number of peopie establish them- 
selves as judges of copy in an 
agency, have it changed here and 
there to suit their personal opin- 
ions and prejudices, the result is 
generally disastrous. A good 
writer has faith in his copy when 
he turns it out the first time. He 
knows it is right according to the 
data supplied him, or he would not 
hand it over. If he is made to re- 
vise it to suit the whims of -dif- 
ferent people, he loses his enthu- 
siasm, the copy loses its snap, and 
when it reaches the client the copy 
is promptly turned down—and 
with good reason, 

When the executive man re- 
ceives the copy, he should judge 
it to see if it has been written 
according to the data he furnished 
the writer. That is as far as his 
judgment of it should go. He 
shouldn’t let his personal opinions 
influence him. They may be wide- 
ly different from the advertiser’s. 
If the copy complies with the data 
in every detail—and the data are 
found to be correct—a writer has 
a right to insist that it be sub- 
mitted to the client without 
change. Then he can be held di- 
rectly responsible for it — and 
every good writer is ready and 
willing to assume this responsibil- 


ity. 

When the executive takes the 
copy to the advertiser he should 
be ready to fight for it, to defend 
it. Many advertisers find fault 
and object to copy just to see how 


the advertising man will defend it, 
They want to bring out the rea- 
sons back of the copy and to sat- 
isfy their own interest. If the ex- 
ecutive man shows an inclination 
to agree with the advertiser in 
every criticism he makes of the 
copy—as some executive men are 
prone to do—the advertiser begins 
to lose confidence both in the copy 
and the agency. Rightly, too, for 
why should an agency submit copy 
if it is not sure that copy is right, 
and if it is not prepared to defend 
that copy? 

The co-operation of advertiser, 
executive man and writer proves 
most effective when it is carried 
on in a friendly spirit—a spirit 
which recognizes that the task is 
not easy; that each is striving to 
do his best; that, while mistakes 
may be made, they can be rectified. 
—a spirit which expresses itself in 
a willingness to help the other 
fellow at every turn. There is no 
surer way of producing good copy, 
satisfactory copy and_ successful 
copy than this, 





LIMITS SIZE OF COPY 
ACCEPTED. 


Under its policy of g giving all patrons 
equal opportunity of representation in 
its columns, the Chicago Daily News 
announces that until further notice the 
largest amount of space that can_be 
allotted to any one advertiser on Fri- 
days will be 1,500 agate lines. 








~-2Or 
Ernest H. Lawson, who was as- 
sistant promotive manager of _ the 


Curtis Publishing Company, has become 
circulation manager of Success, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Peacock, now with the Hearst 
magazines. The price of Success will 
be reduced from fifteen to ten cents a 
copy in accordance with the publisher’s 
new policy to develop the news-stand 
sales. 





Division of the Town Criers mem- 
bership into sections for the study of the 
various business activities of St. Paul was 
suggested by Josenh D. Salkeld at a 
recent banquet of the advertising men 
of the city. He would have each in- 
dustry studied, the statistics compiled, 
published, and furnished all traveling 
men from the city, for basis of exact 
information when any question about 
St. Paul is proposed. 





Mr. George E. Tracy, formerly of 
the Chas. H. Fuller Agency and others, 
has recently joined the forces of the 
ricen ge Me Advertising Agency of Rich- 
mon 
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Che Family—Alll together 


@The most beautiful picture of American life is 
the family—not the individual members, but the 
family all together—at home. QThere are plenty 
of influences to separate the family, but a strong 
influence to keep them all at home—to make life 
round the family fireside full of sunshine, happi- 
ness and ambition for the future—comes from 


Che 
Bouth’s | 
Companion 


Because the father 
and mother find the 
reading of The Com- 
panion as satisfying 
as it is to their boys 
and girls, and be- 
cause it presents not 
only the best fun, 
the best informa- 


; tion, the most fasci- 
nating adventures, 
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but also the highest ideals, the paper continues to be 
- more and more the Necessary Family Weekly. @ It does 
not cost the advertiser any more to reach the family 
than it does the individual, and when they can reach 
so many of the right kind of families, at the right time 
—at the right place, at home—it is a rare opportunity. 








PLAN NOW FOR YOUR SPACE IN THE 
Washington Birthday BPumber 


TO BE PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 16, 1911 


— 











New York OrFice: 910 FLaTiRON BuitoiInG §=©CHICAGO OFFICE : 150 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 





l Perry Wason Companp, Pusrishers THe Youtn’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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A CHANGE OF TWO WORDS 


AND 


A CHANGE IN TWO YEARS 


You naturally think that you know the status of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY— its appeal and its following. 
Because you have probably known LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY ever since you were old enough to read. 


But you possibly formed your present impression 
of LESLIE’S when you knew it years ago— 

“A mighty entertaining, old, conservative Illus- 
trated Weekly, read by a $5.00 subscription class, 
plodding along in a path of its own.” 


Make “plodding along” read “forging ahead”—and 
your yesterday’s impression conforms with today’s 
facts. 

“Forging ahead,” interpreted, means circulation 
increase of over 104% in the last 24 months—an 
increase from 145,590 on January 7th, 1909, to more 
than 275,000 guaranteed on September Ist, 1910, 
and more than 300,000 beginning with the first issue 
of January I9gII. 


Do you know WHY? 
“WHY” ‘concerns you intimately. 


We are ready to do our part when you say the 
word. 


Leslie's 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


Allan C. Hoffman, Chas. B. Nichols, 
Advertising Manager, Western Manager, 
225 Fifth Ave. Marquette Bid 4 
New York, N. Y. hicago, Th 
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BUTLER AT SPHINX 
CLUB ON “MODERN 
COMMERCE.” 


DR. 





PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
SITY AND JUST APPOINTED MEM- 
BER OF CARNEGIE’S WORLD-PEACE 
BOARD DISCUSSES LARGER BUSI- 
NESS RELATIONS—-MUST STOP 
LIVING ON CAPITAL AND LIVE ON 
INCOME—HINTS AT NEED OF DE- 
MOLISHING TARIFF WAR, 





It is worth while sometimes in 
a gathering like this to look out- 
side of the ordinary and imme- 
diate aspects of an occupation. 
Civilization is a complex sort of 
thing. We measure it by its 
progress. Sometimes we think it 
is progressing because architec- 
ture has developed more magnifi- 
cent monuments; sometimes be- 
cause morals and religion im- 
prove, develop and become puri- 
fied; sometimes because gov- 
ernments become better and more 
effective ; sometimes because print- 
ing is invented and books are 
made, because new countries are 
discovered, ships are built, we 
live in more comfortable houses, 
wear more suitable clothing, our 
fiscal condition is better than be- 
fore. We are told civilization 
progresses because science is go- 
ing forward with great strides. 

That illustrates the point I want 
to make, that we are all engaged 
in the same business, I have no 
patience with the attempt to di- 
vide mankind into groups, classes 
and grades, according to their oc- 
cupation, color, etc. This is pure- 
ly artificial. Civilization could 
not get .on without commerce any 
more than without science. 

If it were not for science and 
its immediate application steam, 
electricity, care of human health, 
conquest of contagious diseases, 
saving of infants, etc. we could 
not have any commerce. On the 
other hand, if it were not for 
commerce, the exchange of goods 
for gain, we could not have any 
other things; because the first 
thing we have to do is to make 
a living. Otherwise there is no 
opportunity to accomplish any- 


thing. I have no sympathy with 
the point of view which would 
put commerce, directly or indi- 
rectly the occupation of the great 
mass of the human race, in a 
lower grade than the non-com- 
mercial class. We are all en- 
gaged in different parts of one 
and the same job—the advance- 
ment of civilization. We all 
know what it means in general, 
but cannot reduce it to any spe- 
cific formule that some one would 
not take exception to. 

e You can write the history of 
civilized man in terms. of com- 
merce. You can explain how 
this great mass of humanity be- 
gan moving all over the earth.. 
You can explain nine-tenths of 
the stirring forces in the world 
that have brought about a change, 
in terms of commerce. 

What do you suppose brought 
Europe to the point of finding 
India, of discovering America? 
Not scientific expeditions. They 
were trying to find gold, new 
sources of wealth, something with 
which to exchange, and_ that 
whole process from beginning to 
end has been a process that ad- 
vertising men are engaged in, of 


expanding commerce, of doing 
more business, of widening 
markets. 


You can explain a good many 
of the changes in government 
with reference to commerce. 
Nothing has so large an effect on 
the form of government for 500 
years past as commerce and 
money relations to it. 

The first idea everybody had, 
when they had a little farm, a 
little manor, was that they were 
sufficient to themselves, that they 
could raise all they needed. They 
had all the wood to burn for 
heating, all the skins for cloth- 
ing. all the food, etc. 

It was the same with the towns. 
They walled them in because each 
town, like the manor, was self- 
sufficient, produced everything 
they needed, and when outsiders 
tried to get in they had to use 
force. 

It occurred to somebody that 
here were people who had things 
that we did not have. Instead of 
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stopping when we have produced 
what we want, let us swap it, and 
so internal trade was developed, 
and so international trade was de- 
veloped. History has gone hand 
in hand with commerce for the 
past 400 years, 

The extraordinary thing about 
it is that men are more con- 
cerned with its temporary rela- 
tions and effects rather than with 
its larger and permanent influ- 
ence. 

The first thing a commercial 
conflict did was to involve parties 
in war. Commerce was a cause 
of war for a long time. It can 
always be made a cause of war 
if conducted in the spirit of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. But after capital was dis- 
covered, the centralization of la- 
bor, the new fountain of credit, 
then commerce changed its form. 
Now it is a guarantee of peace, 
because it is based on credit, and 
credit is man’s faith in man, faith 
in his ability and willingness to 
pay his obligations. 

Now, I make the prediction that 
the civilized world has gotten be- 
yond the point of trying to wall 
up commerce within national 
confines. What the nations have 
been doing was proper enough, 
exactly what all the old towns 
were doing 500 years ago. But 
just as they found that it was not 
profitable to do everything them- 
selves, so nations are beginning 
to find exactly the same thing. 
The most interesting thing in the 
world to-day is the emergence of 
this principle into view in con- 
nection with the development of 
the principle of trade expansion. 

Armies and navies are not now 
the guarantee of peace. Com- 


merce is. Who can doubt what 
the effect of this development 
will be. Must it not be exactly 


the same in the world at large 
that it was inside the nations. 
Won’t it bring about a condition 
in which the world will be richer, 
with a more equal distribution of 
wealth. of employment, and a 
general raising of the standard of 
living? It must go hand in hand 
with what I regard as the next 
step, the reduction in the appal- 
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ling charges for armament. This 
is a very practical question that 
touches every pocket book. 

It will hasten the time when 
private property at sea will be 
protected in case of war, as is 
private property on land. And 
then there will be no_ navies 
needed to defend it. At first the 
commercial nations claimed rights 
of way on the ocean, But to-day 
the ocean is as free to everybody 
as the air. That is axiomatic. 

Our foreign trade began with 
agricultural products. We ex- 
ported cotton and food stuffs. 
Then manufactured goods were 
exported, and now the statistics 
show that our food stuff exports 
are declining and our manufac- 
tured exports are increasing. That 
means that our population is 
pressing on our food supply. The 
way to solve the problem is to 
ascertain with commercial  sta- 
tistics what changes are going on, 
how we can bring about a better 
adjustment between production 
and .consumption. You have an 
inexhaustible field in the export 
trade, but you must go after it 
along’ the thorough lines of the 
English and the Germans. 

Do we realize what the last 
census means? We have ninety- 
two millions. one hundred and 
two with the dependencies. That 
takes us out of a class we were 
in for forty years, with Germany, 
France, England, and puts us in 
a class with Russia and China, 
with their huge masses of popula- 
tion. This means new _ prob- 
lems. We feel the increasing 
pressure on the tillable area. We 
can no longer waste every day 
what will support a family in 
France, as we have been doing. 
One of the chief problems of so- 
cial political economy is to stop 
extravagance and live with more 
intensive skill. 

Iowa has lost population, Indi- 
ana is standing still, Illinois gain- 
ing only sixteen per cent,. Ohio 
standing still. The growth is in 
New York, Pennsylvania. New 
Jersey—manufacturing states. We 
can no longer live on our capital. 
We must try to live on our in- 
come, 
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HEN the ordinary ad- 

vertising agent fakes. up 
« Wearing Apparel, he often ‘falls 
down.” 


@ Years are needed to appreciate and as- 
similate the atmosphere, viewpoint and 
distributing problems peculiar to this in- 


dustry. 


@ We have been brought up ia it—are 


closely bound to it—are recognized as of it. 


@ We can help any manufaeturer or jobber 
of Wearing Apparel to get his goods on the 
dealer’s shelf and, then, to keep them mov- 


ing. 


SHERMAN & BRYAN 


fncorpora 


ADVERTISING AGENTS 
lO Fifth Avenue Wew Yorks 


Rand-M® Nally Building 
Chicago 
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The Story of the Agent who 
“wasn’t paid to do that’ 








There is a mighty big 
difference (as quite a num- 
ber of advertisers have had 
occasion to discover) be- 
tween a service that comes 
from a desire to do things 
right—an inclination to ex- 
ert every energy—a daily 
application of concrete ex- 
perience to even the small- 
est of an advertiser’s com- 
mercial problems—and 


That perfunctory “serv- 
ice” which comes from the 
minds of men whose every 
endeavor is expended in 
the chase for more busi- 
ness. 


We spend more than 
nine-tenths of our time in 
developing the business we 
have—and we find it profit- 
able to do so. 


When we get an account, 
we sit down and take care 
of it and no one can take it 
away from us. The adver- 
tiser is satisfied and makes 
money—and so do we. 





We have never claimed 
the possession of the “keys 
to Pandora’s Box”; we are 
not overly adept in the art 
of word juggling; there is 
no “Saloméan Veil” of 
mystery about our opera- 
tions. 


In short, we are nothing 
more nor less than every- 
day business men, who 
have trained our minds to 
the furtherance of our 
knowledge of commercial 
pursuits, and who have ap- 
plied the knowledge, so 
gained, to the solution of 
the publicity problems of 
advertisers. 


We want one or two ad- 
ditional advertisers, pres- 
ent or prospective, because 


we have the time to serve 
only this many. 


If you are looking for 
better service, we are firm 
in the belief that you will 
find it here. 


Leven-Nichols Advertising Company 


BEN LEVEN, 


75 MONROE ST. 





Majestic Building 


President 


CHICAGO 























FAR-REACHING AGENCY 
SERVICE. 





HOW AN AGENCY LAID OUT A PLAN 
OF OPERATION AFFECTING ALMOST 
ALL DEPARTMENTS — DETAILS OF 
THE WORK TO BE DONE—AN IL- 
LUSTRATION OF THE REASON WHY 
AGENCY COSTS ARE CLIMBING. 


When an _ advertising agent 
confronts his job, in many in- 
stances, he finds that the service 
he needs to render a manufac- 
turer in order to make advertis- 
ing effective is amazingly exten- 
sive. He finds it necessary to ap- 
ply his personal advice and the 
aid of his staff to nearly every 
department of the business. 

As a concrete illustration of 
this, it will be interesting to look 
down the points of service and 
schedule of operations which a 
certain advertising agency pre- 
pared for a client after ten 
months’ work: 


I. The Publicity Department Covers. 
Selling departments co-operated with. 
Classes of dealers reached. 

II. Dealers’ Card Files. 

Division into classes. 

Tab system. 

How names can be secured. 

How each class can be circularized. 
Information to appear on card. 
Securing information from dealer. 
Securing information from salesmen. 

III. Mailing Lists. 

Divided into departments. 
Subdivided into classes. 
Combinations possible. 

IV. Sales Records. 

By dealers. 
By towns. 
Automatic record of inactive accounts. 

V. Posting Sales. 

Method of posting. 
Where cards are fied. 

VI. Co-operation with Salesmen. 

Value of salesmen’s report of dealers. 
Value of department’s list to sales- 


men. 
System for keeping salesmen informed 
regarding advertising. 

VII. Reports to Management. 
Comparative sales reports by towns. 
Territory sales reports. 

Statement of new dealers added. 
Advertising returns. 
Advertising costs. 

VIII. Catalogues, Booklets, ete. 

Form for authorization. ; 

Detailed blank for securing printing 
estimates. 

Record of costs and postage. 

Complete files of printed matter as 
produced. 

IX. General Advertising. 

Record of authorized expenditures. 
Record of cony. 
Record of results. 
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Record of preparation expense. 
X. Follow-up Work, 
On consumer’s inquiry. 
Inquiry referred to dealer. 
Following up new catalogues sent to 
dealers. 
XI. House Organ. 
What it should include. 
What it would cost. 
What it would save in postage. 
What it should accomplish. 


The complete report on all of 
these subdivisions constituted a 
“book,” but was full of the most 
lively and valuable reading, un- 
questionably, that the president of 
the concern had had placed before 
him for a long time. 

The fact that the concern for 
which this was prepared spent 
enough money in periodical ad- 
vertising to pay, in commissions, 
a sufficient sum to realize a profit 
for the agent on this work was 
fortunate. Any other concern, 
needing this kind of detailed 
analysis still more, but spending 
too little to justify an agent to 
render such service, is practical- 
ly robbing itself, and would de 
well to pay an agent whatever 


rate he asks. 


BRADLEY A. WELCH GOES WITH 
F. WALLIS ARMSTRONG. 
_—_- 

Bradley A. Welch will terminate a 
five years’ connection with the Curtis 
Publishing —— January Ist, to go 
with the F. allis Armstrong Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. There he will be 
occupied with the general work of the 

agency. 

Mr. Welch, graduated from Yale in 
the class of 1902, made his first con- 
nection with the z B. Williams Com- 
pany, soap manufacturers of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., first in the sales and later 
in the advertising department. 

In January, 1906, he began_his five 
years’ service with the Curtis Company, 
as manager of the advertising service 
bureau and for the past several months 
as managing solicitor, Philadelphia offices. 

As head of the Curtis Advertising 
Service Bureau, Mr. Welch was re- 
sponsible for nearly all of the clever 
copy appearing in behalf of the ad- 
vertising department in addition to 
some of the company’s other ‘publicity 
literature. 

‘ ‘ 

Louis M. Nims, of Muskegon, Mich., 
has become advertising manager of the 
Southern Motor Works, of Nashville, 
which make the Marathon car. The out- 
put of this concern is said to be 
3,000 machines a year. Mr. Nims was 
formerly assistant advertising manager 
of the Willys-Overland Co., of Toledo. 


Don Seitz, publisher of the New York 
World, : s before the Detroit Ad- 
craft Club December 15th. 
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WHAT AGENTS; HIGH COST OF 
LIVING IS LEADING TO. 


(Continued from page 7) 


Solicitation (commissions, man- 
agement, promotion work, pre- . 
liminary sketches, etc.)....... 56 % 

Over!wasi (copy staff, officers’ 
salayies, rent, travel, art dept., 
agency literature) ........... % 

Clerical (forwarding, checking, 

MD dacbacsdupatsessossuases 24% 

Profit (in which loss must be 
ee: Se ee 1%% 

A ere ye 15 % 


Many advertisers have not fully 
realized just what was behind an 
agency. There has been a rather 
common, but vague general im- 
pression of a superfluity of high- 
grade ornament, unctuous person- 
ality and a secluded “high-brow” 
department recruited from a 
rather plentiful and fairly cheap 
market. Nevertheless, from a 
strictly business point of view, an 
advertising agency of size is a 
peculiarly intricate and _ high- 
pitched business organization. The 
most trying thing in the world 
is to analyze, lay out and manu- 
facture advertising that will not 
only fit conditions rightly, but 
please the powers that be. 

There is one large account in 
New York composed of two con- 
cerns whose sales forces work 
together, the advertising manager 
of which must first be satisfied, 
then an advertising committee of 
one company and then an adver- 
tising committee of the other com- 
pany. It is a back-breaking and 
expensive job to get copy past 
this formidable wall, which hides 
unexpected idiosyncratic spear- 
points at every angle. It is a 
fact that more copy is designed, 
written and printed, but which 
never gets farther, than ever is 
published and used. 

As good agencies and good 
agency men have grown in busi- 
ness experience with many kinds 
of selling problems, their advice 
on any matter of business promo- 
tion and policy has become worth 
a lot of money. In fact, I have 
struck more than one large adver- 
tiser who admitted that his agency 
was poorly equipped in many re- 
spects, and some even who ad- 
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mitted that they were not at all 
certain their agencies were 
“straight” about rates, etc. But 
they all did emphasize the fact 
that their general selling advice 
was worth a great deal. 

A certain large advertiser says 
that. he is in the habit of “run- 
ning over” to his agent two or 
three times a week to talk over 
questions of policy and promotion, 
many not at all closely connected 
with advertising. He frequently 
sits in the agent’s office a whole 
afternoon discussing such matters, 
One day he brought with him an 
advertiser who was visiting in 
town. He was an unintentional lis- 
tener to a minor discussion of 
this nature. “J never get that kind 
of service from my agent,” was 
his comment later; “I didn’t know 
en advertising agent could be 
profitably let in on such a prob- 
lem.” 


“T pay that agent fifteen per 
cent,” said the advertising man- 
ager significantly (knowing that 
his friend paid but ten), “and I 
consider it cheap at that.” 


Another large advertiser was 
visited not long ago by two other 
fairly large advertisers. “Why 
shouldn’t we get together,” they 
said, “and organize an agency 
which would get recognition and 
handle our accounts jointly and 
save commissions ?” 

The advertiser had an open 
mind and proceeded to look into 
the matter. It didn’t take long to 
figure out that a nice saving would 
be effected, and the visitors 
thought they had him convinced. 
“Yes,” said he, “I can see here 
there is an opportunity to pay less 
money, but how about buying as 
much or more service as I now 
get? The varied business exper- 
ience of my agents is a very real 
asset—what can this proposition 
put up to match it? Even if I 
went into this thing, I should still 
feel that it would be worth fifteen 
per cent to have their business 
counsel, so what would I gain?” 
The visitors could not satisfac- 
torily answer this and had to say 
good-bye. 

This hints at the widely pre- 
vailing ignorance of what a real 
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Follow the Lead 


It is the advertisers who have tried a publication 
that know its merits. Publishers are positive that 
their particular magazine pays. Advertisers who 
have not “been in” have opinions. But the man 
who has paid his money for space KNOWS what 
it will do. 


In January Needlecraft there were 2,889 lines of 
paid advertising, of this 267 lines only were new 
business, leaving 2,622 lines, or 90 per cent, old ad- 
vertisers, men who know that Needlecraft pays. 


Needlecraft 


is scarcely a year old. We have made no loud talk 
about it. We have been content with a consistent 
gaining in advertising patronage and have given our 
attention to the getting of circulation. We have got 
it, the right kind too. Now we waiit the advertising, 
assured that we can give you results. 








In February there will be an excess circulation 
of about 100,000. This is “thrown in” for good 
measure and makes the edition nearly 300,000 at 
$1.00 per line. 


THE GREATEST BUY OF THE MONTH 
Forms for February close on December 3oth. 
Agency discount and other information on request. 


NEEDLECRAFT 


Cc. D. COLMAN, E. H. BROWN 
Eastern Representaive, Western Representative 
1718 Flat Iron Bldg., New York. 1200 Boyce Bldg., Chicago. 
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agency can do for a manufacturer. 
It is true that agencies which are 
capable of rendering real service 
of such quality are but a handful 
compared to those calling them- 
selves agents and boasting of “ex- 
pert” service, but who are unable 
to “deliver.” 

Some advertisers spending large 
sums of money are particularly 
tinged with the idea that no agent 
can render fifteen per cent’s worth 
in service. An advertiser spending 
$400,000 a year said to an agent 
some time ago: “Fifteen per cent 
on my account is $60,000 a year. 
Will you please particularize what 
you propose to do for me to earn 
such a sum?” and he glued his 
eyes so hard upon physical serv- 
ices that he couldn’t see the fifteen 
per cent idea of able advisory 
service, by far the most important. 
* He is still placing his account at 
a cut rate which, due to the 
agent’s increased cost of doing 
business, is a rate considerably 
below what he was paying six 
years ago. His “service” is neces- 
sarily in keeping. 

The growing number of large 
national advertisers who are pay- 
ing fifteen per cent is a matter of 
wonder to cynics; but if they were 
able by atelegram to summon two 
such able and experienced men 
as one fifteen per cent adver- 
tiser can and does frequently, and 
use several days of their time in 
conference, in salesmen’s conven- 
tions, in directors’ meetings, in 
district organization, even in fac- 
tory reorganization, as well as se- 
cure such deep-going reports on 
fundamental conditions, they 
would see a new light on agency 
service.* 

If it is true that ninety per cent 
of the national advertising reach- 
ing American publications goes 
through an agent, then a careful 
study of agency conditions and 
costs is the business, nay, the 
duty, of all advertising men. As 
the standard of service increases, 
it becomes increasingly import- 
ant to discriminate between the 





*By referring to page 6, where a 
typical demonstration of the thorough- 
going nature of the best agency service 
is given, this thought will be given ad- 
ditional emphasis. 
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sheep and the goats among the 
agents. The day has gone by 
when the advertiser could sit 
back in his chair and say, “Oh, 
the publisher pays the agent the 
commission,—that is a matter that 
doesn’t concern me,—it doesn’t 
come out of my pocket.” 

The fact is, notwithstanding the 
illusion of a commission paid by 
publisher to agent, it is the adver- 
tiser who pays the bill in its en- 
tirety. And it is distinctly a part 
of the advertiser’s business to 
know that he is getting what he 
is paying for. A broader under- 
standing of the basic facts by ad- 
vertisers will result in doing 
away with many of the existing 
abuses, will strengthen the hands 
of the best agencies and result in 
a general toning-up of the entire 
industry. 

a 
PADDED ADVERTISING. 





The Springfield (1ll.) Journal se- 
verely condemns the practice of some 
classified mediums which run an ad 
beyond the time contracted for in 
order to pad their columns. The paper 
says that although such mediums do not 
expect to collect for such surplus ad- 
vertising, merely ‘refusing to kill some 
ads in order to give an air of heavy 
patronage to its classified department, 
the proper remedy is for the advertiser 
to sue for breach of contract. Adver- 
tisers have frequently been much incon- 
venienced by an ad running overtime. 
Ads for servants, for instance, are kept 
in the paper, bringing applicants in 
large numbers after a girl has been 
obtained. It is recalled that a man 
journeyed to Springfield from a town 
a hundred miles away to examine a 
farm which had been advertised and 
sold some time before. The paper had 
let the ad run purposely. 


Ht 8h 
PHILADELPHIA SALES 
GERS ORGANIZE. 


A Philadelphia Division of the Na- 
tional Sales Managers’ Association was 
organized at a meeting called for that 
purpose on December ist. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: 


MANA- 


. J. Gibson, Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co., president; J. C. Hershey, 
Spear Stove & Range Company, first 
vice-president; E. D. Gibbs, Ketterlinus 
Litho. Mfg. Company, second vice- pres- 
ident; A. E. Snowman, Burroughs 


Screen Company, third vice-president; 
L. J. Harrington, L. C. Smith Bros. 
Typewriter Company, secretary; H. P. 
Statzell, Cluett, Peabody & Company, 
treasurer. 
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You will make no mistake 
if you add 


The Pacific Monthly 


to your 1911 list 


It is the fastest growing magazine published on the Pacific Coast. It is 
clean editorially—beautifully illustrated, and Independent. 

It has long been recognized as the leading Coast magazine. 

For every month of the past 4 years (1907-1908-1909 and 1910) The 
Pacific monthly has carried almost twice as much national advertising as 
any other Coast Publicationm—a record which is a splendid testimonial to 
the value of The Pacific Monthly as an advertising medium and result 




















producer. 
Automobile Advertising in Musical instrument advertising in 
December, 1910, issue December, 1910, issue 


PACIFIC MONTHLY...1568 lines PACIFIC MONTHLY... 1456 lines 
Nearest Coast Competitor 224 lines Nearest Coast Competitor 560 lines 




















Of the few standard magazines which show an increased volume of adver- 
tising in December, 1910, over December, 1909,—THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 
stood second. 

The following is the record from Printers’ Ink’s four year record, page 98 
—issue of December 8th, 1910. 





















1910 1909 Increase 
Cereetth, LatOPetee 6c ocis-0c sc ccc cies 18,984 10,912 8,072 
PACIFIC MONTHLY.......... 22,400 17,864 4,536 
CRIN) 60's cinig 5:00 0-609 50s eaie 38,976 35,210 3,766 
ROI os ch etow tice sbiwatees 9,072 5,824 3,248 
ML 0 5-5.3 6.6.09. U4.009.0040460 40 * 30,352 29,008 1,344 
Opry ears a ree re 19,164 17,940 1,224 
COREL TRE PRETO 23,120 22, 7008 1,112 
BUROTICAN BOY ..ccccccecvesencee 9,280 8,154 1,076 
ME ac 75d s Gicewés oc a Kde wee ce . 25,088 247136 952 
en Peer eer ee eer ee 6,048 5,600 448 
PND. y viaidcibus eu se dbihea a ed eNO 29,568 29,144 424 
MEE: cn skp nici gewcenpeasesys 30,884 








There is no section in the entire world which is enjoying such a wonderful 
commetcial development as the section which includes the eleven Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States. The Pacific Monthly offers you the 
opportunity to reach the people living in this section of the country. 

For full information, booklet, letters from satisfied advertisers and other 
information, address, 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
A. M. THORNTON G. C. PATTERSON 
Mgr. Dept. of the East Mer. Dept. of the Middle West 
1133 Broadway, New York. 338 Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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TECHNICAL ' ADVERTISING 
AND THE GENERAL 
PUBLIC. 





DECLARES GENERAL MEDIUMS OUT OF 
PLACE FOR MOST TECHNICAL AD- 
VERTISING—BETTER COPY IN TRADE 
AND TECHNICAL MEDIUMS VITAL- 
LY NECESSARY—ADDRESS BEFORE 
T. P. A. NEW YORK, 





By Robert S. Tinsman. 
Vice-President, Federal Advertising 
Agency, New York. 

Technical advertising may be 
divided into two classes—that 
which must necessarily remain 
uncommon and by itself, by rea- 
son of its highly specialized ap- 
peal to a specialized audience, 
and therefore confined properly 
and exclusively to those mediums 
whose only readers are of this un- 
common, highly specialized audi- 
ence. Then the other technical 
advertising which appeals also to 
the public generally, such as con- 
struction materials, electrical and 
mechanical devices useful in the 
home generally. 

There is no doubt that the gen- 
eral publications have carried 
some advertising—a considerable 
volume of advertising—which an 
unprejudiced observer would be 
likely to consider they were uot 
entitled to. I speak from the 
viewpoint of a reader of a widely 
circulated national weekly. I am 
free to admit that this is my fa- 
vorite magazine from a purely 
personal preference, for the sort 
of moving-picture journalism 
which it pertrays to my jaded 
senses after a day at the adver- 
tising throttle. Its people are 
gocd business men, just as Shu- 
bert is a good theatrical man- 
zger, because they both know what 
gets to the “tired business man.” 

Consequently, when I take up 
this magazine, it is with the idea 
of relaxation more than informa- 
tion. A page for “Cramp” steel is 
not inviting to my interest or con- 
ducive to my sense of satisfaction 
with my investment in the maga- 
zine. It is frankly out of place 
from my viewpoint as a reader. 
Equally so are the advertisements 
of aerial transportation machines 


INK. 


or factory transmission methods, 
| believe in this opinion I stand 
with the majority of the readers 
of the magazine referred to—so 
great a majority that they must 
constitute the decisive majority 
for profit or loss in an advertising 
campaign of this description. 
One of the first fundamentals 
of an advertisement’s efficiency is 
to meet the reader in receptive 
mood. Such technical or uncom- 
mon advertising in a publication 
of such common appeal as the 
publication above referred to can- 
not accomplish the desired results. 
Why is it then that such adver- 
tisers persist in such methods? 
It is to be presumed that the 
plausibility of an advertising 
agent, a-hunger for fat commis- 
sions, has something to do with it. 


FAULT WITH TECHNICAL PRESS. 


It is further to be presumed 
that the argument of the publica- 
tion that the uncommon method 
of such advertising, by very rea- 
son of its uncommonness, will 
reach the man higher up, the own- 
er of the business, or the deciding 
members of the board of direc- 
tors, whose influence is desired. 
Why is it that these arguments 
carry in the face of the existence 
of precisely the uncommon medi- 
ums reaching this uncommon au- 
dience, the technical press? I be- 
lieve this is largely the fault of 
the technical papers in not making 
all their advertising more at- 
tractive and distinctive than they 
do; in not making the fact well 
understood that the maximum im- 
pression can be created in their 
own papers as well as in a pub- 
lication of general circulation. 

A double-page spread in a gen- 
eral publication is an impressive 
matter; so was the thirty-page 
advertisement, more or less, used 
by the Overland people in an au- 
tomobile paper much more im- 
pressive, to my way of thinking, 
and likely to be much more result- 
ful by reason of its overwhelm- 
ing impression upon an audience 
comprised exclusively of automo- 
bile devotees. 

Now it is not necessary for the 
technical press to deduce from 
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d this statement that overwhelming tached series of detached display 
. space is the-only way to make statements, all so violent that 
4 this overwhelming impression they seem to be “scrapping” with 
ers upon their audience. Pick up a each other. Consequently, I do 
= technical paper, and take owe not believe that advertisement 
whose advertising in the average, presents the maximum effective- 
> é is quit¢ attractive. I happened to ness to the very valuable audi- 
6 pick up a truly great technical pa- ence which this paper reaches. 
Is per, and the first advertisement POTENT Game Ee 
2 that greeted my eye was that of MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF SPACE IN 
bo Niles, Bement, Pond Company, TRADE PAPERS. 
.. occupying a double-page spread, I might not be able to do it, 
mt inside cover and facing page, un- but if 1 were the advertising man- 
“ doubtedly the best position in the ager of this paper, I would im- 
7 book. This might be the ‘most at- plore this advertiser to make the 
"4 tractive possible way to frame this most effective possible use of 
“1 advertisement up—possibly a tech- such important space. I would 
>? nical expert would tell me it is, endeavor to commit him to a cer- 
ad but I hate to believe it. It lacks tain style in his advertising which 
eg the fundamentals of advertising he would sustain from issue to 
. attraction—its display is blotched issue, so that wherever it would 
t up—you get no immediately fa- appear it would have a cumulative 
j vorable impression of the thing as___ effect. The technical publisher 
a unit—you are not invited to any may say that this is impossible, 
4 particular detail; rather a de- but I have faced precisely the 
i 
d 
I 
: WE HAVE MOVED 
h 
$ ; ‘ 
; From our former location at 527 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, to new and | 
! much larger quarters in the 
381-383-385 Fourth Avenue 
We were compelled to do this in order 
to secure the larger space necessary to 
° ° ° 1] 
properly care forour increasing business. 
H. E. LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NEW YORK : : : : : CHICAGO 
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same conditions: in other trade 
journalism, I have struggled 
against the standing card form 
of advertising and handled a 
great many competing accounts in 
the same paper, and found that 
sufficient thought back of each 
campaign and sufficient argument 
with the customer would gradu- 
ally convince him that it was 
worth while to have a definite, 
distinct style—a fundamental and 
precise argument and to stick to it. 

Furthermore, I know that this 
kind of advertising appealed very 
much more to the trade paper’s 
readers and therefore made the 
paper better looking and the ad- 
vertising more productive. 

Take the average technical pa- 
per, and the appearance of the 
pages, one after the other, presents 
a umform ugliness that makes it 
appear as if they were nearly all 
left to the tender mercies of the 
printer. The endeavor of the 
average technical advertiser seems 
to be to make his pages appear 
like a catalogue; a cut and dried 
advertisement, instead of a crisp, 
energetic salesman, with" real pull 
in his eye and logic and convic- 
tion in his voice. This applies not 
merely to the typographical ap- 
pearance, but to the thought in 
the advertising. It is easy to be 
interesting, even in a_ technical 
advertisement; unnecessary, to my 
mind, to be prosaic and prosy 
and like everybody else. As soon 
as all technical papers put more 
pressure on all technical adver- 
tisers to make their copy distinc- 
tive and attractive, then there will 
be less temptation to have to go 
outside of the technical press to 
make a “big noise.” 


THE UNDEVELOPED TECHNICAL IN- 
SERT. 


How often do we see in any 
technical paper the advertising in- 
sert handled to adequate advan- 
tage? You would think that every 
technical campaign of any conse- 
quence would make such an in- 
sert a feature of its technical ad- 
vertising from year to year, using 
two or twenty pages, as the occa- 
sion might demand. Of course, it 
would cost money, but not as 
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much as a general campaign, and 
it ought to be far more effective, 
if the article or product to be ad- 
vertised was such an uncommon 
product that it had no right to 
appear in a medium of common 
circulation. When you" get a 
technical advertiser to take up an 
advertisement of this description 
it will cost him enough money to 
secure careful thought of how it 
is to be used from his standpoint 
as well as from that of the pub- 
lisher. It will have to be invit- 
ing in its appearance and con- 
vincing in its argument; it will 
have to be the “big thing” in any 
campaign, and that gives you an 
opportunity to talk campaign ad- 
vertising to technical advertisers. 
It doesn’t matter whether a man 
spends $1,000 or $100,000. He 
ought to have a plan—know what 
he is driving at and hew to the 
iine. Otherwise advertising is 
nothing more or less than a game 
that he can play at his own 
pleasure and results are a guess. 

Now that we have eliminated 
such out-of-place advertising in 
general publications, let us take a 
look at such technical advertising 
as properly finds its place there. 
When I picked up a recent maga- 
zine and saw a_ double:page 
spread for the Westinghouse 
Company, I was interested to the 
extent that nine out of ten busi- 
ness men would undoubtedly be 
interested in anything industrially 
American—as we are all inter- 
ested, in fact, in the achievements 
of our captains of industry which 
seems to form the editorial basis 
of most of the magazines to-day. 
So much for the introductory im- 
pression which made me believe 
that Westinghouse was on the job 
and could handle the big affairs of 
the nation. 

Then a week or so later my at- 
tention was attracted to the fact 
that Westinghouse is also at work 
for my own benefit—he shows me 
how to use an electric toaster for 
my breakfast and an electric curl- 
ing iron for my wife. Conse- 
quently it is likely that Westing- 
house will do business with the 
Tinsman family, but when he 
comes to advertise the Westing- 
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Hardware Dealers’ Magazine 


DANIEL T MALLETT, Publisher, 253 Broadway, New York 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


ESTABLISHED 1894 








BUYING POWER CIRCULATION 


There are’ in round figures, 
30,000 Hardware Stores in the 
United States and Canada. 

These stores are located in 
about 11,700 different towns and 
cities. 

Class 1. 7,500 of these stores 
sell from $100,000 to 
$1,000,000 each annually. 

Class 2. 7,600 sell from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 

Class 3. 7,500 sell from 
$25,000 to $50,000. 

Class 4. 7,500 sell less than 
$25,000. 


The Hardware Dealers' Magazine 
goes to eighty-five out of every 
hundred hardware stores in the 
United States and Canada in 
classes 1 and 2. 

One store out of five of the 
Srd and 4th class of merchants 
also take the magazine. 


Specimen Copy upon Request 
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house Motor and Graphic Record- 
ing Meter in the same publication, 
then 1 feel that he ought to stick 
to his uncommon audience and 
spend that money in the maxi- 
mum impression to convince that 
uncommon audience. For the 
price of that advertisement, he 
could probably secure double- 
page spreads in the pick of the 
technical papers, where he would 
have no waste circulation what- 
ever. It seems to be rather diff- 
cult for a technical advertiser to 
appreciate this distinction—even 
to understand how to appeal to 
the public at large. 

Take a campaign for a new 
electric lamp inaugurated some 
time ago. It was good, strong 
copy, with good, strong display— 
the advertisement of a concern of 
mternational reputation. Yet the 
casual reader, after giving this 
advertisement his closest scrutiny, 
would not be impelled to buy a 


lamp and test it in his home. He. 


was not told to do so—he read a 
page of fine, technical information 
about the superior illuminating 
qualities of such a system—quite 
over the heads of the majority, I 
believe. 

When he got through, this is 
what he said to himself: “That 
might be a fine thing if I could 
afford it, but what would such an 
installation cost?” To find out, 
he had to chase around to the 
“juice” concern, and probably find 
that this concern knew as little 
about it as he did. In fact, this 
was the exact case at the intro- 
duction of this campaign, when 
my wife made just such a journey. 

Would it not have been just as 
feasible, instead of giving the im- 
pression that this was an expen- 
sive installation, to say: “Pick out 
a dark corner of your home and 
try one of those lamps there, and 
see what it will do under test; it 
will only cost you so much to try 
it, and then you will naturally 
want all your home to be just as 
brilliant as that dark corner.” 
The advertisement that produces 
is the one that compels to imme- 
diate action. If you can afford to 
educate the public for the sake of 
humanity, all right; but advertis- 
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ing and philanthropy are diverse 
arts. 

Again, we see the construction 
advertiser in the general maga- 
zine. A recent cement campaign, 
to my mind, is an example of 
this philanthropic advertising. At 
a cost of some hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, the house build- 
ers of the country were educated 
beautifully to the advantages of 
cement generally; everybody’s ce- 
ment business grew apace, but 
when the campaign stopped there 
was no definite, memorable big 
fact which attached all this ad- 
vertising to the particular brand 
that spent the money. Would it 
not have been just as easy and 
far wiser to have attached some 
distinctive argument. for some 
precise quality to this brand which 
would make no other cement 
seem quite as safe to buy? 

When a technical advertiser 
goes into the general publications, 
he must remember that he ap- 
peals to a strange public and must 
give that public some definite, pre- 
cise, memorable fact which they 
should evermore attach to his 
product alone. 

Some paint advertising I have 
seen permits just this criticism. 
I know well enough that enough 
money spent for paint and varnish 
will make any room attractive, 
and I appreciate the efforts of the 
paint manufacturer to show me 
how to make a pretty home. But 
I am liable to take his pretty pic- 
tures and buy the other fellow’s 
paint, if the other fellow tells me 
that his paint is guaranteed to 
wear twice as long, or never 
scale or blister, or the like— 
anything will do, so long as I be- 
lieve one paint to be better than 
another, and that is what the ad- 
vertising must make me believe 
or it is ineffective, no matter how 
much money it costs. 

Look again at the roofing cam- 
paigns—another form of technical 
advertising that has a right to 
appear in the general publications. 
Read them all over and see the 
common argument. We have all 
read this advertising in all the 
publications, and I would almost 
cha'lenge any one here, unless he 
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is interested in such a business, 
to describe in any one sentence 
why one roofing is better than 
another; yet millions of words 
and millions of dollars have been 
spent in this field in the last few 
years. 

When technical advertisers use 
general publications, they must 
keep to the level of the common 
people. If their product does not 
appeal to the public generally so 
that it is impossible for them to 
come down to the level, then they 
had better stick to the technical 
press, and if this is the method 


they pursue, then let them get the 
campaign idea firmly imbedded in 
their advertising ambition. Let 
them plan their work a year 
ahead—let them secure distinction 
for their advertising—let them 
discover the “big fact” in their 
business which their audience 
must not be permitted to for- 
get, and then let this “big fact” 
fo'low along in all their subse- 
quent advertising—in their circu- 
lars, catalogues and letters, and 
let it be the great reason why 
none of their salesmen leave a 
possible buyer without an order. 








Do your salesmen reach all the 
dealers in every town they travel? 


Do you know that every retailer in 
your trade knows the profit he 
makes selling your product? 


Are you selling 80% of your possible trade? 


Do you want to increase your live 
accounts at lower selling cost? 


Our Merchandising Section 


has a definite plan to offer: 


Textile, Office Device, Drug 


Manufacturers 


A word on your business letterhead, signed 


ce 
by the man who says yes 


ei) 


€é * 
or no,’’ brings 


a strong possibility of added profit to you. 


Foster Debevoise Co. 


Creators of New Business 
General Advertising Agents 


15-17 West 38th Street, New York 
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Should this week pub- 
Technical ishes an able 
Firms In- paper on the 
crease Points subject of tech- 


nical advertising 
of Contact ? in the general 


mediums. This is one of the 
“largest” subjects which have 
come up in advertising for some 
years. The main argument for it 
is the fact that technical concerns 
are advertising to the general 
public, and that a number profess 
themselves pleased and profited. 

The arguments against are 
stated with logic and conviction 
in this issue. Nevertheless, there 
is a residue of conviction left 
after checking off the objections 
that will not down, and that pro- 
vides a most lively debating 
ground. 

The other week at Detroit the 
representative of the publication 
which has had the lion’s share of 
this kind of business outlined 
what he considered the reasons 
and justification back of this un- 
questionably growing sort of ad- 
vertising: 


The argument that led to the placing 
of this business in the magazine wags 
this—that when the salesman for a ma- 
chinery house goes to another concern, 
especially if it is a large concern like 
a railroad or a big manufacturing com- 
pany with a large organization, the point 
of contact between the two concerns 
is the weakest point in the relations 
between these two companies. The 
manufacturer is represented on the one 
hand by the salesman and the railroad 
or the purchasing company is repre- 
sented probably by a purchasing agent. 
When these two men get together the 
sale of the product, whatever that may 
be, hinges upon the outcome of the 
solicitation that is made at that time. 
If that solicitation is not successful the 
manufacturing concern, in most cases, 
has no other recourse, and its immense 
capital, its years of experience, all go 
for nothing and it falls down, not so 
much through any fault of its own, but 
because it is not able to make a proper 
presentation or to represent its merits 
and worthiness for securing a contract 
of that kind. 

Now, the contention was that when 
a concern of that sort is going out after 
business and seeking business from an- 
other concern there are a multitude of 
influences that lead to the placing of 
that contract which no salesman can 
possibly cover—which no salesman can 
possibly reach. For instance, back of 
the purchasing agent are the executive 
officers, and back of the officers the 
board of directors, the stockholders, and 
back of them other friends and business 
associates, every one of whom is more 
or less powerful in influencing the pol- 
icy and the placing of that contract by 
that concern, and you can go farther 
than that and say that every man and 
boy that works in that establishment 
has something to do in shaping the 
policy of that concern. The workmen 
have an interest in it from the stand- 
point of safety appliances, the foreman 
from machinery effiiciency—every factor, 
every unit that has anything to do with 
that manufacturing concern has a voice 
in the final shaping up of the policy 
and purchasing pawer of that concern. 

So, I say, one of the propositions of 
magazine advertising is to establish as 
many points of contact as possible be- 
tween the advertiser who has the 
product to sell and the customer to 
whom that product is to be sold. 


The development is still too 
young to make any judgment of it 
more than an opinion. There is 
strong force in the argument that 
much better results might come 
from trade paper advertising if it 
were done as keenly as some of 
this consumer advertising; but 
the penetrative force of a popular 
reputation cannot be denied. It is 
sometimes forgotten that much of 
general advertisine to consumers 
can get its returns only from a 
small class of consumers. There- 
fore, there is no new principle in- 
volved in this new development. 
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Amateurish Misdirected en- 


thusiasm is bet- 
Municipal ter than no en- 


Advertising thusiasm at all 
in the matter of municipal adver- 
tising. If a city is conscious of 
the need of advertising, it is like- 
ly to have sufficient gumption to 
remedy the defects of its cam- 
paign 

Indiana Harbor, near Chicago, 
should have taken counsel of 
wiser heads before adopting the 
slogan, “Some City, Believe Me!” 
This is not only ridiculous, but it 
is undignified, because the phrase 
is slangy and doomed to lose its 
brief popularity. This “slogan,” 
as its inventor kindly calls it, has 
been imprinted upon several gross 
of lead pencils which will be sold 
by the women of the town. 


If such a habit as this proved 
to be infectious, the country would 
soon be treated to city watch- 
words of the weirdest nature. 
Erie, Pa, might adopt “The 
Candy Town, Muh B’ye” and 
Canton, Ohio, might be making a 
bid for everlasting fame and 
more population with the phrase, 
“Beat it to Canton, Brother, Beat 
it to Canton.” 


If a watchword must be adopted 
by a city, it should be something 
that will make the desired manu- 
facturer think, instead of smile in 
amusement. “In Detroit life is 
worth living” has the right tone; 
it does‘ not smack of the vaude- 
ville stage and it is not conveyed 
to the attention of the country 
through the medium of pencils. 
Its dignity and strength have 
earned a place for it in the copy 
of many manufacturers who are 
making that town famous. Sub- 
stitute “Some City, Believe Me,” 
and how many Detroit advertis- 
ers would give it a place in a seri- 
Ous piece of advertising? 


Indiana Harbor doubtless tried 
to find an unhackneyed watch- 
word. The effort to this end was 
commendable, but the town should 
try again. A good city “slogan” 
is a business bringer, not a smile- 
provoker. Surely Indiana Harbor 
has some peculiar characteristics 
that could be epigrammatically 
phrased. - 


Advertising Matters —_— 
‘ Or quite closely 
and the, related to ad- 
Courts vertising have 
figured more extensively in the 
courts in the past year than at 
any time in commercial history. 
This may seem a startling state- 
ment, but is in reality a fact full 
of promise and significance. 

In this issue, for instance, two 
phases of legal activity concern- 
ing advertising or matters relat- 
ing to it, are presented—one the 
movement to punish advertising 
misrepresentation, and the other 
the movement toward price main- 
tenance. Regarding misrepresen- 
tation state laws as well as na- 
tional have kept the subject before 
the benches of justice. 

Last week, simply as one of the 
effects of Pure Food Law en- 
forcement, the long-famous Dr. 
Munyon, whose digit is now most- 
ly an advertising reminiscence, 
because of being barred from 
many publications, was confronted 
with such a strong case of adver- 
tising and selling cane sugar as 
blood and asthma cures, that he 
pleaded. guilty. Senator Owens’ 
bill against “reading notices,” just 
introduced, puts more power into 
the Postmaster-General’s hands to 
add to the court activity on the 
subject of advertising. The text 
of the bill is as follows: 


That all printed matter intended or 
paid for as advertisement matter in 
newspapers or magazines using the 
mails of the United States shall appear 
in the advertisement columns and be 
marked as such, so that the public can 
understand that such matter is an ad- 
vertisement. 

Section 2. That any violation of this 
section shall be subject to a penalty of 
not exceeding one thousand dollars for 
each offense, and the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral is authorized to bar such publica- 
tion from the mails until satisfactory 
bond is filed against its repetition. 


Cases on the subject of inde- 
cent, objectionable outdoor and 
Sunday advertising have recently 
figured in the courts, to say noth- 
ing of the right of a municipality 
to appropriate an advertising 
fund. All this activity is that of 
purification and readjustment, and 
is in itself concrete evidence of 
the forward movement in general 
business promotion. 
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Suppression Fake 7 financial 
of advertising has 

been responsible 

Fraudulent 5; the loss of 
Advertising fully $100,000,- 


ooo in less than a decade taken 
right from the pockets of the 
American people, according to 
Postmaster-General —_ Hitchcock’s 
annual report just issued. 

At least eighty important cases 
have been brought to a_ head 
through a vigorous crusade start- 
ed early this year by the Post- 
Office Department against the 
fraudulent use of the mails, 

These cases included the prin- 
cipal officers of thirty-four cor- 
porations, companies and firms 
who have been placed under ar- 
rest, and forty-six additional cases 
of individuals held for conducting 
similar schemes to defraud. In 
one day thirteen persons were ar- 
rested last week for using the 


mails for fraudulent schemes, 
from selling divining rods to pure 
larceny. 


It used to be customary simplv 
to issue a “fraud order,” so 
called, forbidding the use of the 
mails to anyone found guilty oi 
fraud. That was all right as far 
as it went but the “fraud order” 
didn’t follow the offender around 
the corner and prevent him from 
hiring another office, finding a new 
name under which to operate, and 
going quietly to work in his same 
old netarious way. 

Now the postal authorities do 
not consider their work well done 
until they have secured the arrest, 
conviction and imprisonment of 
the swindlers themselves. 

This method, continued until 
the abuse is brought to an end, 
brings a consummation devoutly to 
be wished for by every reputable 
publisher or advertising man in 
the country, as well as the victim- 
ized public. 

The important effect of the new 
jailing policy on the part of the 
authorities should be to bring 
about a rapid change of attitude 
on the part of the conservative 
element in the financial district 
toward the advertising of stocks 
and bonds in periodicals. In fact, 
viewed rightly, the new develop- 
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ment makes imperative demands 
and imposes real duties upon the 
sellers of good securities. 

While reputable financial ad- 
vertising has been satisfied with 
merely printing a “card” and the 
bare mention of some specific is- 
sue of bonds, without any attempt 
at description, human interest or 
educational effort, the questiona- 
ble financial advertisers have 
catered to the very real desire of 
the masses for investments. The 
lack of popular education in in- 
vestments can be laid to the doors 
ot none save the austere financial 
interests afraid to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions. 

The attitude of the New York 
Stock Exchange Board of Gover- 
nors, as shown by recent rul- 
ings, is apparently against any 
change from the old advertising 
methods, and no one has criticism 
tor keeping as tar aloof from the 
fakirs and their style of adver- 
tising as possible. But, with the 
trauds kept weeded out- by the 
sustained vigilance of the Govern- 
ment authorities, there should, as 
« natural course, follow general 
change in the character of finan- 
cial advertising with reputable in- 
vestment houses using the per- 
fectly good and clean toois of ef- 
fective advertising, but not in 
company with frauds. 


A CITY BOOMED BY LAW. 





Asheville, N. C., is the only city in 
the Union authorized by law to appro- 
priate money to advertise itself. Nep- 
tune Buckner, secretary of the Ashe- 
ville Board of Trade, in an address at 
Washington explained how three years 
ago an enabling act was passed by 
North Carolina authorizing the muni- 
cipality to appropriate from one-fortieth 
to one-tenth of one per cent. of the 
valuation of the place for advertising 
purposes. This amounted in the first 
year of trial to about $5,000, and con- 
tracts were made with papers in Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 
In addition to many well-to-do resi- 
dents this campaign has already brought 
in a new manufacturing plant with 
$200,000 capital, and more are inter- 
ested. For every dollar the municipal- 
ity spends in advertising the hotel men 
add another. 

&. W. Grove, the patent medicine 
millionaire, has bought up the western 
slope of the famous Sunset mountain 
ont plans there a residential park of 
unique beauty. 
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| ye may succeed without adver- 


tising at all—perhaps—but: if 
success means to you more than a 
passable showing of profit at the end 
of the year; means in brief nothing 
short of developing your market to 
the maximum limit—then not only 
is the advertising campaign. a neces- 
sity, but Personal Service is the first 
consideration. 


To those whose advertising I handle 
I am free to bring the highest quality 
of Personal Service, devoting my 
entire time to the masterly study of 
a few products, and to bring to their 
advertising a sound and thorough 
knowledge of both article and the 
special conditions surrounding its 
marketing. 


If there is need of Personal Service 
in your advertising, let me hear 
from you. 


P. B. Bromfield Advertising Agency 
Fifth Avenue Building 


[Fifth Avenue and 23d Street] 
New York City 
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‘TEST ADS. 


have shown that 


Che Rochester 
Daily Abendpost 


(Consolidated German dailies of 
Rochester) 


produces big results and they have 
proven beyond a doubt that the 
circulation of this paper, with the 
exception of a very small per- 
centage, is not duplicated by any 
other paper. 





There are more than 


56,000 


Germans in Rochester and many 
Germans in the surrounding towns. 


There are but few cities in the 
United States with as large a Ger- 
man population as Rochester cov- 
ered by one German newspaper. 
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As much difference 
b-tween dictating the 
old-fashioned way and ¢ 
using the Dict nhone 
as between cimb‘ng the stairs 
and taking the elevator. 





Demonstra'icn at our nearest 
ofhce, cr catalogue sent on re- 
quest. 


THE DICTAPHONE 


Box 111 Tribune Bldg. 
NEW YORK 




















THE SITUATION OF THE 
AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURER IN CANADA. 





THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF ABSOLUTE 
COMMERCIAL ANNEXATION—HOW 
THE AMERICAN IN CANADA BUILDS 
UP THE DOMINION. 


By J. Allan Ross, 
Representative of Wm. Wrigley & Co., 
at Toronto. 

It has been said in Printers’ 
Ink that the American invasion 
into Canada amounts to commer- 
cial annexation. Invasion? Yes, 
without a doubt and an effective 
and comprehensive one, too. But 
annexation is quite another thing. 

Let us hold up to our sight very 
briefly a picture of the usual 
course of events which follow the 
establishment of a branch factory 
of an American firm in Canada. 
lirst of all the incorporation or 
license fee to the Government is 
necessary. We now look for a 
suitable site for building purposes 
and find that of such available 
land the most is held by Can- 
adians. If you decide to lease, the 
rental is practically certain to pour 
into Canadian coffers. Of course, 
all taxes such as school and busi- 
ness assessments go toward en- 
riching the municipality wherein 
you have located. 

If you do any out-of-town ship- 
ping by rail (and the limited popu- 
lation in any one place forces 
adoption of this policy) the Can- 
adian Pacific and Grand Trunk 
railroads are the only outlets. 
And they, too, by the way, are 
Canadian owned. Of necessity, 
you must use boxes of varied de- 
scriptions in this shipping and you 
discover that almost all box con- 
cerns of importance in Vancouver. 
Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal 
are owned, if not always directed, 
by natives. 

Perhaps the problem of “help” 
remains to be solved. Possibly 
you have brought a’ skilled fac- 
tory force with you from the 
States. If you did it will prove 
quite expensive keeping skilled la- 
bor out from under “the stars and 
stripes.” It is a fact that in the 
majority of cases the force is re- 
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cruited from Canadians or Eng- 
lish-Canadians. 

To the American employer in 
Canada the conclusion is irresisti- 
ble that by operating a factory 
there his firm is aiding materially 
in the Dominion’s development in 
almost every phase. 

In reviewing the situation from 
the viewpoint of the American in 
Canada, it is not difficult to con- 
ceive of a great Canada of the 
juture, developed and nursed to 
that greatness, in considerable 
part, by American capital, organ- 
ization and skill. 

A leading banker of Canada re- 
marked to the writer a short while 
ago: “We Canadians do not fear 
the entry of you Americans into 
the banking field. Why should 
we? When a town has grown to 
proportions commanding a branch, 
we put it in. The banking field is 


full and the occupants are Can- 


adians.” Well might he say this. 
As long as Canadians remain in 
control, combing carefully the field 
for opportunity, branch factories 
of our great American industries 
may invade, but absolute commer- 
cial annexation is quite impossible. 
The fruit seems to be evenly di- 
vided. The American gets his 
profits—the Canadian, a greater 
Canada. As long as the presenc 
tariff is maintained, they shoul } 
both be satisfied. 
a ns 

Saunders Norvell, of St. Louis, has 
purchased the Stoves and Ranges Re- 
porter, of that city. He has resigned as 
president of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hard- 
ware Company, and has organized the 
Hardware Publishing Company, capital- 
ized at $10,000. 


W. C. Gibson and Percy E. William- 
son have been appointed Eastern rep- 
resentatives of the World To-day and 
Extension Magazine. ~ Their office will 
be at 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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HE Capital of the King- 


dom of Fashion used to 


W tailor 


be London, but like the trend of civilization and the 
course of empires, it has taken its way westward—to New York. 
Perhaps nowhere in all New York will you find more delicate 
fashioning than in a garment with the “Vroom” label proudly 


sewn on the inside. 


Overcoats made from Imported Fabrics, tailored 
by ten artistic fingers and silk lined thruout, $50. 
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TRAVELING SALESMEN” 


“CASH DISCOUNT” 


505 ARCH STREET 





A complete copy of the book on 


“PRICE MAINTENANCE” 


from which ‘PRINTERS’ INK” reproduced extracts in last week’s issue, 
may be had together with five other booklets on business subjects entitled:— 


“THE RIGHT WAY TO FIGURE PROFITS” 
“WHAT CONSTITUTES. THE COST OF DOING BUSINESS” 
“THE PROFIT SHARING SYSTEM AS A PLAN OF REMUNERATING 


“THE MIDDLEMAN AS AN ECONOMICAL MEDIUM OF DISTRIBU: 
TION” 


All Six for One Dollar, postpaid. Money back if not satisfactory. 


THE COMMERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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November 
Advertising Gain 


In November, 1910, ad- 
vertising in The Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Gained 
218 Columns 


Over November, 1909, 
exceeding all previous rec- 
cords for November in the 
history of the paper. 








The Chicago Record-Herald 


New York Office: 437 Fifth Ave. 

















TALKING ABOUT OIL 
Every Talking Machine Needs 3-in-One 
8-in-One makes every contact point 
and all the mechanism work smoothly, 
swiftly, squeal-lessly. Wipe disc rec- 
ords with soft cloth moistened with 
“3-in-One” and prevent accumulation 


of dust particles which interfere 
with the delicate needle. This also 
enhances’ exchange value of records, 
“3-in-One” polishes the wooden case 
—even the very finest mahogany case. 
Also keeps every brass, silver, steel 
or nickel surface free from tarnish 
or rust. 

Try 8-in-One on your office 
machine when dictating rec- 
ords. 3 sizes—10, 25. and 50 
cents—all stores. 

Write us for free sample 
this very day! 
3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
12 Broadway New York 
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AN “ULTIMATE CONSUMER'S” 
VIEW OF ADVERTISING. 





The following clipping from the N 
York Globe sheds some light upon the 
layman’s attitude toward advertising: 


Editor of The Globe: 


Sir: The London Evening News 

one of the Harmsworth ‘papers, is run- 
ning some very interesting articles on 
“Advertising,” which are so thoroughly 
in accordance with my “experience” 
that I will invite your attention to 
them. The object of the articles is to 
show that advertising in a newspaper 
is more economical and more effective 
than sending out thousands or even 
millions of circulars promiscuously 
through the mail. 
_ I am trying to lead a “sheltered life” 
in a remote corner of the universe, 
where I thought book agents, peddlers, 
and real estate promoters were un- 
known, and where I could get my morn- 
ing paper and evening paper regularly 
to keep me in touch with the outside 
world. But I suffer from a degree of 
persecution from the advertiser; which 
makes a martyr of me. My daily mail 
is prodigious. Sometimes I fill two 
waste-paper baskets with it—gentle- 
men’s — coats, boots, and um- 
brellas, encyclopedias beyond number, 
historical works, and misfit carpets, 
real estate propositions, and the latest 
brand of coffee, and so on. I seldom 
open them, but throw them into the 
waste-paper basket with an imprecation. 
I have discovered that the worthy men 
and women who send these circulars 
get hold of the city directory, the tele- 
phone book, “Who’s Who,” the clergy 
list of the 220 denominations of a di- 
vided Christianity, and other useful pub- 
lications, and then flood the world, re- 
ligious and otherwise, with millions of 
their circulars, costing millions of 
money. Only a short time ago I got an 
envelope evidently directed by a lady 
of culture, which I opened with avidity 
and it was a circular to ask me why I 
had not bought any clothes lately. I 
replied, ‘“‘Gentlemen, I am now spending 
the hot weather in the country, where 
we don’t wear clothes.” 

Last Christmas, I received an envel- 
ope also directed in a female hand, and 
I found it was from the agent of a 
large typewriting concern. e wished 
me a happy new year, and wanted to 
know if I was satisfied with my type- 
writer; if not, he would call with an- 
other. I replied that my present type- 
writer was my wife, and that the law 
of the state compelled me to keep her! 

A year ago a publisher out West 
wrote to call my attention to the fact 
that they had only a few copies left of 
a most valuable history of the United 
States, which they would send me for 
inspection. I have had these letters 
regularly each month, and now, at the 
end of a year the few copies seem to be 
still unsold. But the unexpected some- 
times occurs. I lately got an envelope 
from a dealer in whisky. As our de- 
‘mand for this article is very limited, I 
threw the thing onto the fire. I have 
since discovered that it contained a $5 
bill for a poor widow in whom I was 
interested. 
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It is to obverticing by_circular that 
the writer in the London Evening News 
draws attention. He says a whole page 
advertisement in the Evening ews 
costs $700 and in the Daily Mail $1,500 
but he is certain that it costs less an 
is more effective than the printing and 
mailing of 170,000 circulars. And I 
believe he is right. In the New York 
Evening Globe you have had some 
whole page advertisements, which have 
been carefully read by the five members 
of my family, which certainly would 
not have been the case with a circular. 
The writer in the News promises in an- 
other article to show that advertising 
makes goods cheaper and there is no 
greater fallacy than to suppose that ad- 
vertising makes goods dearer. 
Evan STANTON. 
Brooklyn, Nov. 15th. 


a Op 
E. W. HAZEN BECOMES ADVER- 
TISING DIRECTOR OF CURTIS 

PUBLICATIONS. 


E. W. Hazen has been appointed Ad- 
vertising Director of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company to succeed E. W. 
Spaulding, whose illness compelled his 
retirement in January, 1908 For the 
ast three years C. D. Spaulding at the 
Philadelphia office has been the Acting- 
Director. 

Mr. Hazen went with the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company ten years ago as man- 
ager of the Western office. He served 
about eight years, during which time 
the business in that territory grew 
phenomenally. At the time of Mr. 
Spaulding’s illness he became manager 
of the New York office. 

Mr. Hazen started as advertising 
manager of the Hartford Courant, 
where he remained for several years. He 
was attracted to the magazine field 
through the efforts of the Youth’s Com- 
panion to obtain his services as man- 
ager of the New York office; he ac- 
cepted and served about two years. His 
representation of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion attracted the attention of Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, who was then seeking a 
manager for his Western office to suc- 
ceed Thomas Balmer, who had gone to 
the Butterick Publishing Company. 

——_-9- > —___—_ 


OKLAHOMA AND NEBRASKA 
BOOSTING STATE APPROP- 
RIATIONS. 


The Oklahoma City Advertising Club 
has started a movement for the amend- 
ment of that part of the state constitu- 
tion which forbids an appropriation of 
money for advertising purposes. The 
club appreciates the keen rivalry of 
states for population, and earnestly 
feels that something in a remedial way 
must be done quickly. 

The campaign for an ie od ap- 
propriation by the next legislature to 
advertise the resources of Nebraska in 
a manner that will increase population 
and expand commerce and industry, is 
to have a strong backing from the 
Omaha Ad Club, At a recent meeting, 
the club adopted a resolution favoring 
an appropriation of $25,000 for this 
purpose and authorized the appointment 
of a committee to work for it. 
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1848-1911 


e “Happy New Year” that 
comes from satisfactory progress 
and prosperity will be realized most 
fully during 1911 by those mer- 
chants, manufacturers and advertis- 
ing men who take occasion to 
familiarize themselves, this month, 
with the many money-saving and 
money-making uses of BUCKEYE 
COVER. 


Every day since 1848 we have 
been learning our trade as “Paper 
Makers to the American Adver- 
tiser,” and the proof of our prof- 
ciency lies in the recognized superi- 
ority of our product. 


In quality, in adaptability and in price, 
BUCKEYE COVER embodies the results 
of up-to-the-minute methods and equip- 
ment, backed by over half a century of 
experience in paper making. 


No other cover stock at anywhere near 
the price is anywhere near so good. It is 
the biggest seller, because the biggest value, 
ever pe nai by a paper mill. 


Made in fifteen colors, three weights and 
three finishes; sold by representative 
jobbers in all principal cities. Your printer 
knows where to get it. 

By furnishing dummies of Booklets, 

Catalogues, House Organs, Circulars, 

olders, Exnve' and Wrappers, we 

are constantly demonstrating the superi 

economy and effectiveness of BUCK- 

EYE COVER as an all-round Adver- 

pee | Mer mon rite us your ni 

and let us forward su: : 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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BALTIMORE ORGANIZES 
CLUBS FOR A BIG 
CAMPAIGN. 





UNITED TRADES ASSOCIATION FORMED 
—SPEAKER DESCRIBES WHAT BAL- 
TIMORE NEEDS—HIS ANALYSIS OF 
INTEREST TO ADVERTISING COM- 
MUNITIES GENERALLY. 





A plan for the formation of a 
central association, to be known as 
the United Trades Organization 
of Baltimore, for the purpose of 
advancing the interests of the city 
along mercantile and industrial 
lines, was indorsed by Governor 
Crothers, Mayor Mahool and 
others at the first annual banquet 
of the Advertising Club of Bailti- 
more, held at the Belvedere hotel 
November 29. The plan was out- 
lined by Jacob Epstein, of the 
Baltimore Bargain House. Mr. 
Epstein was the first speaker. As 
a successful merchant he drew at- 
tention to the fact that advertis- 
ing is the life of all important 
business progress. He said that 
even the biggest railroads have 
found that it pays to advertise. 

He then outlined his plan, 
which will be the Advertising 
Club’s plan, the formation of a 
central organization, to consist of 
only the presidents or executive 
committees of every organization, 
to be known as the United Trades 
Organization of Baltimore, or any 
other suitable name, on the same 
principle that a grand lodge is 
formed. This, he pointed out, 
would leave every organization in- 
tact, with their respective officers, 
following their respective lines of 
work, with all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of the city or com- 
munity being referred to the cen- 
tral body. By way of illustrating 
the need of such a central organi- 
zation, Mr. Epstein said: 

“If to-day a shoe _ industry 
should want to come to Baltimore 
the Boot and Shoe Leather Board 
of Trade would advocate it, yet 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange would 
feel that they had nothing in com- 
mon, although the shoe manu- 
facturer might need lumber. If 
a clothing manufacturer should 
want to come here, the Clothiers’ 
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Board of Trade would do all they 
could to bring him here, yet the 
Canned Goods Exchange would 
think they had nothing in com- 
mon, But every clothing man and 
every tailor eats canned goods, 
and so on with every industry. If 
we had an organization represent- 
ing all these various branches, all 
working unitedly for the same 
cause, our city would be bound to 
grow.” 
—+o4+—_—__. 

GIVES GREAT CREDIT TO RAIL- 
ROAD ADVERTISING. 





L. P. Green, advertising manager of 
the “Soo” Railroad, on December 4th, 
in an address to the Minneapolis Pub: 
licity Club, described the influence of 
railroad advertising on the development 
of the country. fre said: 

“The vast influx of colonists into 
North Dakota furnishes as concrete an 
example as can be found of the power 
and far-reaching effects of this class 
of railway advertising. Twenty years 
ago and less, that great commonwealth 
was thought of and used—and but a 
small portion at that—as a _ grazing 
country; land values were astonishingly 
low; the farmer who settled upon these 
golden wheat acres braved the ridicule 
of his friends and the chances are that 
he himself thought he was locating upon 
the final outpost of civilization. To- 
day North Dakota’s broad acres are 
adding millions upon millions of dol- 
lars to the wealth of the country and 
the fair prairies which laid idle for so 
many centuries are producing some ot 
the banner crops of the world. 

“Consistent, persistent, earnest and 
energetic endeavor through railway ad- 
vertising channels has accomplished the 
greater portion of this twentieth cen- 
tury marvel. But the methods used in 
accomplishing these results are not the 
hit-or-miss methods of earlier days. 
The public is learning more and more 
that descriptive matter bearing upon 
new territories opened by the steel rib- 
bons of commerce which is couched in 
terms of vague generalities, is not to 
be depended upon. The result is that 
every county and township is dealt with 
intelligently and individually. 

“The opportunities are truthfully and 
forcefully told; the illustrations are 
honest, camera juegling is not  per- 
mitted; the texts are written, not by 
hot air artists, but by professors of 
agricultural colleges who are competent 
to judge soils and water supplies, and 
the conditions which are so vital to the 
man who is putting his cash into the 
land with the idea that he is going 
to get it out again, not dollar for dol- 
lar, but many for every one that he 
puts in.” 





+o 


The Wallace Brown Company, Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated. Capital, 
$1,000, to do a general merchandise and 
advertising business; incorporators, We]- 
lace Brown, Frank V. Lawton and J. 
Scott Matthews. 
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DOBBS TALKS TO SIX POINT 
LEAGUE. 





On the occasion of the second fall 
luncheon of the Six Point League, the 
New @York special representatives’ or- 
ganization, at the Aldine Club, Decem- 
ber 13th, S. C. Dobbs, sales and adver- 
tising manager of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, talked on the responsibility of 
the newspaper to its readers and adver- 
tisers, calling attention to inconsistencies 
and shortsighted policies held by some 
newspapers. Among those present were: 

Paul Block, Mr. David, J. J. W. 
Earnshaw, M. D. Hunton, W. A. Tice, 
J. Clyde Oswald, Charles Seested, Louis 
Klebahn, R. J. Shannon, J. P. McKin- 
ney, E. H. Gane, Nathan Maas, J. B. 


Woodward, T. F. Flynn, George P. 


Loeffler, T. C. Conklin, Frank T. Car- 
roll,.Charles T. Logan, A. M. Knox, 
John Budd, R. R. Mulligan, F. St. John 
Richards, Robert Tomes, I. A. Klein, 
M. Watson, J. C. Feeley, Stacey 
Bender, C. A. Regan, W. A. Baker, Jr., 
A. Eugene Bolles, J. George Frederick, 
J. F. Mears, Frank Duffy, Mr. Kimball, 
S. W. DuBois, James F. Antisdel, 
H. E. Crall, G. L. Payne, Charles H. 
Eddy, F. P. Motz, Gilbert Kinney, 
H. ed Halsted, Charles Nobbe, Dan A. 
Carroll. 
+o 

T. W. Le Quatte, in an address to 
the Muscatine, Iowa, Commercial Club, 
December 5th, said that the Buckeye 
State must advertise forcefully if it is 
to retrieve its population losses of the 
last ten years. 
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New York 
City: 








Broadway 





MBASSADORS are the only diplomats 

that have the right of personal audience. 

Your commercial literature is, in a 

sense, your ambassador—or ordinary diplomat, as 


the case may be. Printed on STRATHMORE 


QUALITY Book and Cover Papers you can 
depend upon its getting to the men who ought 
to see it. 

Your paper house or printer will show you 
the sample books or will send them to you. 


THE MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “ Strathmore Quality *’ Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Department by advertisers or printers. 








Printed Things 


Booklets, catalogs and business literature of all kinds may be forwarded for review in this 
Addiess “* REVIEW EDITOR,” Printfrs’ 
INK, 12 West 31st Street, New York, 
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GENERAL CaTALocue, No. 102, C. W. 
Hunt Co., Enctneers, N. Y. Booklet 
of 112 pages, printed by the South Pub. 
Press, N. Y. Illustrated by many 
half tones. 

In these days of sober selling 
argument, that depends on facts 
well presented for weight, is it 
necessary to apologize for a tone 
of dignified restraint in literary 
treatment by printing a full page 
notice as follows: “Readers of 
this catalogue are requested to bear 
in mind the fact that rhetorical 
expressions and superlative ad- 
jectives are rigidly excluded?” 
Certainly an ordinary reader 
would not feel that the concise and 
vigorous sales talk about coal 
hauling and hoisting machinery as 
contained in this catalogue needs 
any excuse whatever. It is its 
own thorough justification. 





GUARANTEED LininG Sitks. Booklet 
of thumb-nail size, of eight pages and 
cover, printed for the retail department 
of the Goetz Silk Mill Mfg. Co., N. Y 

This company evidences its de- 
sire that its guarantee may be of 
value to the buyer, as follows: 
“In purchasing linings at our store 
you will receive a sales ticket 
which bears the Goetz trade-mark 
on the back, the date of sale and 
which is in every way a complete 
record of the transaction. Be sure 
to keep this sales ticket so that 
should your lining not give entire 
satisfaction you will be protected 
by our unconditional guarantee of 
two seasons’ wear.” 





Vacuum CLEANING AND SCHOOL 
Hyciene. Booklet of 24 pages and at- 
tractive colored cover, advertising the 
Richmond Suction Cleaner, published 
by the McCrum-Howell Co., New York. 
One of a large number of booklets, 
each showing how the Cleaner may be 
adapted to a special use. 


Deminc Power Pumps, Catalogue H. 
Book of 190 pages and cover. Printed 
for the Deming Company, of Salem, 
O., by the Caxton Co., of Cleveland. 

RumeEty Annvuat CataLocueE No. Fir- 
Ty-EIGHT. Booklet of 56 pages pub- 





lished by the M. Rumely Co., La Porte 

Ind., manufacturers of machinery for 
Plowing, Hulling and Threshing. 

How much egotism is it wise to 
show in a piece of business litera- 
ture? The manner in- which a 
manufacturer refers to his enter- 
prise doubtless has something to 
do with the reader’s attitude to- 
ward it. These booklets show two 
Gifferent ways of exploiting one’s 

















self and one’s goods. The Dem- 
ing Company confesses that its 
pumps are, “in fact as well as in 
name, ‘the World’s Best.’” On the 
other hand, Rumely’s regards itself 
with a greater degree of restraint: 
“Our company will grow as we 
make it perfect. There isn’t a 
ian in our business who will ever 
be useless or superfluous if he 
does well the task allotted him. 
And further, as long as we all 
work together harmoniously and 
render American farmers real 
service by offering them honest 
goods in an honest way, the world 
will need the Rumely organiza- 
tion.” This statement has the de- 
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: ‘ ; merce and agricultural journalism, who 
os ted ye ee a g interested in serene Feo methods 
wri : ’ of effective publicity. Among the 
filled with a contented sense of ab- speakers were De: David Starch, of 
OE the course in the psychology of adver- 
solute superiority. tising; J. C. Marquis, instructor in 
i“ agricultural journalism and_ advertising; 
“AD” CLUB ORGANIZED BY Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, chairman of the 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. course_in journalism; and Prof. R. 
Starr Butler, of the extension depart- 
7 siscanes Chis of he Gal mens of business ee, tea 
he advertising Club o e Uni- € programme for the year includes 
versity of Wisconsin has been organized addresses y .a number of well-known 
by forty students in journalism, com- advertising men. 
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SELLING LITERATURE 


is one part writing—nine parts judgment and selling experience 
Finding the selling point 1s one vital part of our task. " 
Hammering it home with incisive clearness and persuasive 
argument is the other. 

It’s the sixth business sense, and its possession by a writer- ‘ 
salesman enables him to evolve copy that gets results, 
Three such trained men on our staff. Can we serve you? 


The Business Development Company of America 


‘*Writers of Selling Copy’’ 


119 Nassau StrReEt- - - - - - - New York City 
Phone Cortland 5374 


Sénd for “The Selling Force and The Selling Farce” 























How a large National 
Advertising Account was secured 


Several Agencies hotly competed for it—with good C. R. Lippmann 
fellowship, pretty pictures and plenty of cleverness. One Advertising Consuttant 





Agency consulted my Advertising Writer 
Advertising Arsenal 37 East 28th Street 
of 65,000 catalogs, booklets, clippings, etc., and thus New York 


immediately marshalled definite facts and specific exhibits. . 

They won the day. Name not on request. This service Phe, Madiem 4400 
is confidential. But my word of honor the story is true. 
Send for descriptive article from Business Philosopher. 
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‘The famous trade mark 


"1847 ROGERS BROS.” guar- 


antees the Aeaviest triple plate. 
Catalogue “P” shows all designs. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
New York Chicago MERIDEN, CONN San Francisco 
nen | 
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PUBLICITY AS A'CURE FOR CIVIC 
CORRUPTION. 

Charles A. Alden, secretary of the 
Chicago Citizenship League, told the 
members of the Chicago Advertising 
Association, November 14th, that the 
true panacea for political corruption in 
the city, state and nation was intelli- 
gent publicity, and that through pub- 
licity existing abuses ultimately would 
be corrected. The occasion was the 
sixth annual harvest home dinner of 
the advertising men, and Mr. Alden 
was one of the two or three speakers 
who were permitted to lend gravity to 
what was otherwise a “good-fellowship” 
gathering. “I see an evolution of citi- 
zenship that is much to be desired,’ 
said Mr. Alden, “and that evolution is 
to come about largely through pub- 
licity. Is there a strike or a lockout? 
Publicity will place before every citizen 
the truth of that situation, and once the 
truth is manifest, the power of public 
opinion will open that factory and start 
the wheels again, no matter who is to 
blame. “Is there an epidemic of po- 
litical corruption, such as has recently 
swept this country from the Golden 
Gate, on the West, to Hell’s Gate, on 
the East? The facts will be published. 
And when once the people of America, 
the most patient on the face of the 
earth, come to know the truth they will 
rise and put down this tyranny of cor- 
ruption throughout the length and 
breadth of the land.” In speaking of 
the development of honesty in advertis- 
ing, Mr. Alden said that advertising, 
like every other phase of human activ- 
ity, had been evolving. “We used to 
read advertising matter on the trees 
and billboards that was inspired by noth- 
ing but a heated imagination,” said the 
speaker. “That era has come to an end.” 
Colonel W. A. Stiles presided. The 
club rooms were appropriately decorated. 
The programme included the names of 
Clarence A. Hough, Rev. Arthur J. 
Francis, Assistant Corporation Comes 
G. M. Bagby, W. G. Watrous, George 
W. Mason, A. E. ‘Chamberlain and E 

D. Wallace. 


SHOWING A DAILY PAPER’S 
DISTRIBUTION. 


The advertiser’s growing desire to 
examine more closely into distribution 
ef circulation is met in an impressive 
way by a booklet just issued by the 
Toronto Globe. Every town reached by 
this paper is listed with the exact num- 
ber of copies placed in. the town even 
though only a_ single copy goes into 
the place. The result is a showing 
of over 1,800 towns, requiring thirty- 
five pages of space in the booklet and 
representing one of the most complete 
analysis of circulation ever issued by 
a daily paper. 


seer) lh! 
NORWEGIAN PAPER CHANGES 
TANDS. 


The Decorah, Iowa, Posten, after 
thirty years of existence under the 
management of B. Amundsen, and which 
has in this time grown into one of the 
leading Norwegian papers of the world, 
hes passed into the hands of a corpora- 
tior with a capitalization of $50,000. 
Until an election is held the following 


will serve as officers: President, B. 
Amundsen; vice-president, R. B. "Ber. 
gensen; secretary, J. Hopperstad; 
treasurer, J. C. Weiser; editor-in-chief, 
J. B. Wist. 

or 


FARGO, N. D., FORMS. AD CLUB. 


Fargo, N. D., hes formed an adver- 
tising club, ‘The Town Criers’ Club.” 

Practically every line of advertised 
business in Fargo is represented by one 
or more members. 

Fargo’s advertising interests are much 
greater than its population figures 
would indicate, as it is the distributing 
point for all of North Dakota, Western 
Minnesota, Eastern Montana and 
Wyoming, with great machinery houses 
and wholesale establishments in addi- 
tion to unusually large and progressive 
retail firms. 

The officers elected at the first meet- 
ing were: President, A. M. Baker, 
advertising manager of the Forum; 
vice-president, S. D. Adams, secretary 
of the Northern Immigration Associa- 
tion; secretary, M. G. Boecher, adver- 
tising manager of Wheelock & Whee- 
lock; treasurer, J. A. Pierce, of Porte 
Printing Company, and a board of 
ernors consisting of the above and in 
addition J. S. Killion, of the Fargo 
Bond & Trust Company; F. L. Wat- 
kins, of the Dakota Business College, 
and C. E. Nugent, of Magill Coal Com- 
pany. 

“+e e —— 
ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
SPHINX CLUB. 

The December dinner of the Sphinx 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
the evening of December 12, was sad- 
dened by the very recent death of its 
secretary, William Loruenser. Reso- 
lutions were adopted by a _ standing 
vote, and a silent toast was drunk, 
after tribute had been paid to his ser- 
vices and personality. 

The leading address of the evening 
was by President Butler of Columbia 
(printed elsewhere in this issue). 

The ethics that must govern those who 
control America’s advertising. mediums 
were described with admirable clear- 
ness and force by Walter H. Page, edi- 
tor of the World’s Work. His sub- 
ject was “Advertising and Editing on 
the Level.’”’ This honesty, he said, was 
due to the people’s demand for true 
advertisements, the editor’s insistence 
on it, and the advertiser’s eagerness 
to give it. He gave an exhibit of mis- 
leading advertising and urged the gen- 
eral elimination of all questionable ad- 
vertising. 

Justin McCarthy, Jr., of Brooklyn, 
was elected secretary to succeed Mr. 
Loruenser. 

Among the _ visors present were 
George Coleman, of Boston, president 
of the Pilgrim Publicity Association, 
and §S. C. Dobbs, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America. 

The Selcoup Co., of Mew York, has 
been organized with a capital of 
$50,000 to do a_ general advertisin 
business. The incorporators are A. F. 
Driscoll, W. J. Cahill, and D. F. 
O’Brien, of New York. 
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DETROIT “NEWS-TRIBUNE” AND 
BALTIMORE “SUN” JOIN 
“ASSOCIATED SUNDAY 

MAGAZINES.” 





After January 1st the News-Tribune, 
of Detroit, and the Sun, of Baltimore, 
will include the Associated Sunday 
Magazines as a part of their Sunday 
issues. These additions, together with 
the natural growth of the papers which 
have been using the Associated Sun- 
days, is credited to give them a total 
circulation of about 1,300,000. The 
advertising rates of these publications 
are to be advanced on February 1st to 
, $4.00 per line. 

a Oe 


FORMATION OF “ROTARY 
CLUBS.” 


An idea in club life in the West, 
which has not penetrated the more con- 
servative East to any great extent, is 
embodied in the Rotary Clubs, which 
have been formed in twenty-two of the 
larger cities from Chicago to the Pa- 
cific Coast. The Rotary Club in each 
town includes but one representaive 
in each line of business. Each man is 
supposed to throw business in other 
lines to that representative in the club, 
although old trade connections with 
business men not in the club, or other 
reasons, constitute exceptions to the 
rule. The idea in general is that each 
member is a booster for every other 
member, and the Chicago club has in- 
fluenced nearly $1,000,000 worth of 
business in the last six months, which 
otherwise would not have gone as it 


id. 
It was the Rotary Club which secured 


the pledge of $5,000,000 for the San: 


Francisco Exposition in forty-eight 
hours. The Rotary Club of Seattle 
is the livest organization there. 


national organization is now projected 
with a roster of all members, so that 
in dealings between cities, members of 
the club may be favored. 

Rules are made that a member ab- 
sent for a month from the semi-monthly 
meetings automatically is dropped. and 
the next man on list representing his 
line is candidate for membership. 

It is said that the name comes from 
the rotation of offices, these being 
changed frequently. 
o> —_ ——_ 


The Dunlap-Ward Agency is placing 
contracts for Peps-oda Company, Chi- 
cago, in Middle estern dailies, on a 
sales-percentage basis. The same agency 
is also handling the Kelley & Knefier 
business (DuPont’s Hair Restorer), 
Casey Bros., Scranton, Pa.; (Green Val- 
ley Whiskey), and Chicago Glove & 
Mitten Co.; (Wiltshire’s Automobile 
and Carriage Boot). 





C. W. Post, food manufacturer and 
big advertiser, will establish another 
afternoon newspaper at Battle Creek, 
Mich., shortly after January Ist. He 
already owns the Enquirer. This will 
give Battle Creek four dailies, three of 
them evening papers. 
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First Class Man 
Wants Position 


Have you an opening for a hus- 
tler, a man with good common 
sense, initiative, push, energy, 
ability, a good salesman and an 
able buyer, a thorough business 
man who can take hold of a 
small business and make it big, 
provided it has a sound founda- 
tion. Have been over ten years 
with one concern, managed it 
for six. When I took hold of 
the wheels, there were $38,000 
debts; when I resigned a few 
months ago, we were $572,000 
to the good. I then took hold 
of a small article, which every- 
body said could not go. It 
looked good to me and I made 
it go, made it go big. I am 
looking for a broader field. I 
am not a cheap man. I earn 
my wages by doing things, do- 
ing them a little better than the 
other man and by always doing 
more than I get paid for. My 
references are as gilt-edged as 
my character. I am forty years 
of age and married. Write 
“M. F. C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 











“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 





World-wide Circulation and _  un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world, 

Exceptional news service, Local, 


National and Foreign. 


New York Office ie. 2 “M adison Ave. 
Chicago Office : 750 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
everywhere. 
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SecA 
Are You Developin 
Your Export Markets 7? 


r Don't let your competitor get your share 
of foreign trade. ‘The AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER service gives you all the pub- 
licity you need to cover the important 
markets abroad. It includes also trans 
lations, ratings, information, 
etc., without charge. Write for 
samip'e copies and particulars. 


Uf IN AMERICAN EXPORTER 
i 137 William 















Street 
wii ih 7. N. Y. 
“fat ~~» Established 

SST 1877 





The Tip which Saves the Card 





Treble the life of your filing system by 
using Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards, 

Don’t fray, crack, curl up nor show 
finger marks, ‘ook neater than plain 
guide cards. 

Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
are proof against ordinary handling. Tip 
folds over top of guide where wear comes, 
Other guides wear out in a third of the 
time. Ask your dealer for the famous 
one-piece tip or write us for samples. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch 8t., Philadelphia 














Moving Picture News 


Coaneatly crowing. Circulates round the 
World w' Motion Pictures are used. 

isers more than satished with re- 
sults, Write for terms and sample copy 


Cinematograph Publishing Company 
30 West 13th Street '-:- -:- New York 


























WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 

An A. 1 Advertising solicitor, age 27, with suc- 
cessful Automobile Advertising and Trade Jour- 
nal experience. Well known among advertising 
agencies and the large advertisers in Chicago and 
vicinity. Can give allor part time. Chicago po 
sition only, Have my own office here and will use 
my own automobile tocallon the trade. If neces 
sary can make small investment. Let me hear 
from you if you want a good Chicago representa- 
tive. (Gilt-edge references.) Address 


a KANDERSON, 3257 Hirseh St., Chieago, Il. 
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SUPREME COURT ON SUNDAY 
ADVERTISING. 





In the suit instituted by the Milway- 
kee Sentinel to. recover on an advertis. 
ing contract with the Meiselbach Manu- 
facturing Company, the Supreme Court 
at Madison, Wis., December 5th, modi- 
fied the judgment of the lower court 
by deducting the amount of certain 
Sunday advertising amounting to $170. 
The judgment of the lower court gs0 
modified was affirmed. The court said; 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that Sunday newspapers are published 
throughout the country, and they con- 
tain in their columns much advertising 
matter, and it seems a harsh rule that 
such publications made on Sunday can- 
not be recovered for, although much 
of the work in preparing the matter 
for publication is done on secular days. 
However, in the case before us we are 
not dealing with a situation of an 
agreement made on a secular day for 
work to be done generally, nor a case 
of an agreement made on Sunday for 
work afterward done on a secular day 
and supported by a substantial promise. 
In the case at bar, the respondent 
placed it squarely upon the right to re- 
cover for what the services performed 
on Sunday were reasonably worth. The 
statutes forbid ‘labor, business or work, 
except work only of necessity or char- 
ity.” ”” 

+e 


HOW “TECHNICAL” COPY MAY 
BE BETTERED. 


The meeting of the Technical Pub- 
licity Association in New York, De- 
eo 18th, brought out the largest 
attendance in the history of this or- 
ganization, showing the importance at- 
tached to “Copy,” the topic of the 
evening. The speakers were Geo. H. 
Perry, Robert Tinsman, of the Federal 
Advertising Agency, and I). A. Reidy, 
copy director of Geo. Ethridge Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Perry emphasized that there was 
too much padding in most advertising 
copy, too much fine writing and clever- 
ness, and pleaded for the simple and 
brief ad. 

Mr. Tinsman gave a talk, published 
in this issve, on the subject of tech- 
nical copy from the popular point of 
view. 

Mr. Reidy condemned the _ general 
run of copy as poor, drawing his illus- 
trations largely from campaigns now 
running in_ technical and_ popular 
mediums. He took the stand that it 
is not necessary for an ad to be brief, 
provided it has news interest. 








Trouble seems to be ahead for those 
concerns which are using a picture of 
the Red Cross in their advertising or on 
their packages. It is said that the law 
prohibits the use of the words “Red 
Cross’ or the Red Cross emblem for 
commercial purposes. The Minnesota 
branch of the Red Cross Society con 
tends that the use of the emblem for 
commercial purposes undermines the 
dignity of a noble sign and that it will 
proceed legally against those who are 
using it. 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BILLPOSTING 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





W KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Auseez FRANK & O0O., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


HE McDUFFIE PROGRESS, Thomson; 
Ga, estabished 1901; only paper in county; 
home print, Write for rate card. 








HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





TH producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 





HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 


The first weekly of aero- 
nautics. Average circulation 
4,000, growing fast. Agents 
write ‘‘AERO," St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


HE REAL TRUTH ABOUT THE BLOW- 

ING UP OF THE MAINE, by one who 
knows, in January ‘CUBA OPPORTUNI- 
TIES." Sample copy 10 cents, mailed. Box 
= Havana, Cuba. L. Maclean Beers, pub- 
isher, 








RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
States and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





OR SALE—A high class reference book or 

co-operative catalog in a great industry. Has 
a thoroughly established reputation and is 
very widely used. Will sell outright or make 
operating arrangements. Address “Y. Z.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 





CORPORATION, publishing an export 
mercantile paper of large circulation, re- 
quires an active partner as General Manager 
and Treasurer. Only $5,000 investment required. 
alary $3,000 and corresponding share of profit. 
G. L.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 








ENGRAVING 





PERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. HE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 








FOR SALE 





For SALE— Country Campbell newspaper 
press in good condition. Price $200. Address 
CHESTER A. MILLER, Oneonta, N. Y. 





For Sale—To close an estate, a 
well equipped printing plant, established 40 
years, will be sold. Address ‘M.,"" care 
Printers’ Ink, 





OR SALE—One Hoe Perfecting Newspaper 

Press, with complete Stereotyping Outfit and 
twelve form tables, capable of printing 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 pages at a time, with a speed of from 
10,000 to 20,000 per hour. May be seen daily in 
operation at our office, CHESTER TIMES, 
Chester, Pa. 





HOMESEEKERS ARE GOOD BUYERS—A 

man moving into a new country onto a new 
farm nsually is in the market for new goods. 
We reach 65,000 just such readers. Ad rates l6c. 
per line. Send 10c. for two months’ trial sub. 
FARM AND REAL ESTATE-JOURNAL, 
Box G, Traer, Iowa, 





Foe SALE—Two Linotype Machines, single 
letter, in good condition. Matrices, 7 point 
No. 2, also in fairly good shape. Individual 
motors. Machines are running every day and 
dving splendid work. Can be changed to two- 
letter machines at very little expense to pur- 
chaser. CHESTER TIMES, Chester, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





YYANTED—Capable solicitor or canvasser 
and copy writer, one having experience in 
the southern field preferred, though this qualifi- 
cation not necessary. Address with particulars 
“I. C.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 





WYANTED—A high grade advertising solicitors 
for a business publication. Permanent posi- 
tion and excellent opportunity for mght party. 
Address with full particulars, H. GOLDMAN 
Publishing Co., 314 Carlisle Bldg , Cincinnati, O 





OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


An Adv. Agency 
Bookeeper’s 


Chance 


Wanted by a big, rapidly-growing agency, an 
experienced male advertising agency book- 
keeper—-one who knows his business. Position 
open NOW. Send references and full particu- 
lars to box “AAA,” care Printers’ Ink. 














INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
> Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, 
Size, 1x2 inches, printed to order 
and postpaid. Send for Catalog. 
e 


Fenton Label Co.. Phila., Pa. 














XPERIENCED in all branches of advertising 
publicatiion agency, manufacturing—eleven 
years Know printing, organization, detail, 
“ADVERTISING WOMAN," Printers’ Ink, 





NERGETIC Advertising Manager, 35, excep. 
tional executive and business producing abil- 
ity, expert copy writer; open for engagement 
with first-class publication. l4years’ experience, 
Address ‘“‘High-Grade,"’ care of Printers’ Ink, 





SSISTANT to Advertising Manager. Good 

copy writer, etc. Strong on form-letters. 
Understand type selections, illustrations and 
proof reading. Address “ S,,"” care of Printers’ 
nk, 





NGLISHMAN, 23, ten years fine printing 
and lay-out making experience, knowledge 
paper and color schemes, written some adver- 
tising copy, as advertising assistant New York 
preferred. ‘‘ BOX No, 74," care Printers’ Ink, 





DVERTISING man, American, age 31, mar. 

ried, seeks connection with live concern 
Has good general knowledge of advertising, 
capable, result producer, seeks connection af- 
fording unlimited opportunity for advancement. 
« ENTHUSIASTIC,” care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER wantsa change. 

Fully equipped every detail sales or adver- 
tising. Now holds responsible pasition with 
manufacturing concern. Qualified copy writer, 
excellent executive. Worthy of highest confi- 
dence—equal to any responsibility. ‘“‘GRANT,” 
care Printers’ Ink, 





DVERTISING man with five years’ experi- 

ence in mail order and agency work, expert 
in follow-up campaigns and general correspond- 
ence, desires eastern location Jan. Ist. Keason- 
able salary with prospects. Highest class 
references as to ability. HOWARD PEMBER- 
TON,” Tanner Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 








LETTERS 








Letters That Collect 


overdue accounts. A 
New, York Printer sent 
i} out 27 letters; received 
i 20 answers and $350 by 
return mail. ‘Twill do 
# as much for you. 4 in 
| Set, 25 cents. 

J. P. McENROE, 
418 W. 44th St., N.Y. ~ 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Account Wanted 


Progressive Ad-Soficitor and Ad-Specialty 
salesman; with well-equipped centrally located 
office, wants New York or Eastern Representa- 
tion of article or line of merit. Has extended 
acquaintance among advertisers, and wants 
something that will interest them. Address 








Sam W Hoke Signs N Y| 


Tribune Bldg. ’Phone 4316 Beckman 











Advertising Position Wanted 


By clean cut man of 30. Good experi- 
ence covering all features of advertis- 
ing of a manufacturing firm. Experi- 
ence in the publishing business. Strong 
copy writer. Address “U,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





OULD LIKE TO CONNECT, AS 
Western Agent, with manufacturer of 
office or other machine specialty, as for in- 
stance the Flexotype. Am an. intelligent 
plugger, age 26, able to secure and hold 
attention of first-class business men. Assets 
are brains, energy, good record and six years 
advertising and selling experience — personal 
and mail order. Have never failed to ‘‘make 
good. Can refer you to my present em- 
ployer. Can give bond, Box 119," care 
Printers’ Ink. 





LASSIFIED ‘‘ Want Ads’’ are my specialty. 

Publisher—Have you a position open for a 
classified man of 10 years’ extensive and practi- 
cal newspaper experience? Office manager, 
organizer, solicitor, modern system deviser. 
Eaccutive ability, who has and is now “ making 
good,"’ record clean and successful, matchless 
credentials. My methods are practical and con- 
servative, last three publishers says: ‘ he has 
* made good ’' on our paper.”’ Will be open for 
position Jan. 1, 1911. Write “ BOULDEN,” 
care Printers’ Ink, New York, 
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Position Wanted 
A young man 25 years old, married, 
and at present employed as solicitor, wants 
a position as assistant to Advertising 
Manager. He has a good, clean record, 
ability to write strong copy and great con- 
fidence in making . AnI.C. S. stu- 


dent. “S.A.H.,” Printers’ Ink. 





Ability in Publicity and 
Selling 


You want an advertising man who writes 
convincing salesmaking copy. 

Was a salesman and had directed salesmen in 
advertising and selling campaigns. 

Saves waste in time and money. 

You want a man of initiative, energy, enthu- 
siasm and sound judgment. 

Reasonable salary. Address ‘‘ EXECUTIVE 
ABILITY,’’ care Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 


Mr. Advertiser and 
Sales Manager 


It's the man who understands principles—not 
merely the mechanical details—who offers you 
the best support as an assistant. You need 
someone to actually lighten your load. I have 
the records to show that I know the principle as 
well as the details of the work youdemand. I 
want to broaden the field ot my work. The best 
I have of expertence, education, understanding 
and ambition—is yours after the first of the year. 
Do you want it? It’s up to you. ‘Tell methe 
sort of man for whom you are looking and let 
me prove up. Address, ‘‘B. M. L.,”’ Printers’ 
Ink. P.S.—Manufacturer preferred. 








POSITION WANTED 

Experienced Newspaper Man 
10 years’ present position, seeks a change. 
Special writer, can do human interest 
stories or feature news of the day; 
successful as reporter or city editor or 
manager of special news department of 
up-to-date daily or Sunday newspaper. 
Capable of taking charge, and will en- 
gage to show immediate and satisfactory 
results whether the boss is present or 
absent, A quick, high-class, all-around 
newspaper man desires to hear from 
publishers who will appreciate faithful 
and self-sacrificing work. Highest ref- 
erences. Address “Hustler,’”’ care Print- 
ers’ Ink, N. Y. City. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU» 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York City» 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. * 
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PRINTING 





WRITE advertisements and circulars; no 

charge. I represent an immense, busy up- 
state printing plant which or ee 
prices; let me estimate. C. H. WILLIAMS, 
253 Broadway, New York. 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 








TH WILLIAMS 
PRINTERY :: :: 


Typographic 


Service 
Telephone 2693 Madison 


131 West 28th St., NewYork 




















TO BE SURE OF 
GETTING 


Bound volumes of 


PRINTERS’ INK 
for 1911 


you must make your 
reservation without de- 
lay. Only a limited edi- 
tion is bound each year. 

PRINTERS INKin 
bound form is an ever- 
lasting business treasure 
trove. 


Price $2.00 each—four 
volumes to the year. 


Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
12 West 31st Street, New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 














Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser, 


Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. est advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average June, 
1910, 17,640 dy ; 22,335 Sun. Carries more foreign 
advertising than other Ala. newspaper. Hest 
results. 

Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 


ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. — 

Ga This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Nov., 1910, sworn, 14,078. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat. 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 1,729; 1909, 7,739. 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
19V9 (Sworn) 17,109 daily 2c.; Sunday, 18,229, 5c 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 

New Haven, Unton. Average year, 1909, 
16,647. E. Katz, Special Agent, N Y 

New London, Vay, ev'g. Average 1909, 6,736. 
Its readers are responsive to advertisements. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican. Average tor 1909, 
Daily, .451; Sunday, 7,031. 

Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. Average cir- 
culation for 1909,'13,387 net paid. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Zvening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., month of Sept., tg10, 61,792 (@@). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Average, 1st 6 mos., 
1910, 13,765. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 

Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average month 
of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644; daily, 20,623. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign, News. [.eading paper in field. 
Average first five months, 1910, 5,161. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1009, 6,836. 

Sterling, Rvening Gazette, average circuation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for toco, 
20,874, 
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Chicago Examiner, average 

1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 

181,224, net paid. The Daily 

Examiner guarantees advertis- 

ers a larger city circulation, 

including carrier home deliv- 

ery, than all the other Chicago 

morning newspapers COM- 

INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 

SELLS more newspapers 

every Sunday than all the 

other Chicago Sunday news- 

papers PRINT. 
ga" The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing . 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Wwe wr 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1900, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents Sunday, five cents. ‘The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
tisers. 

(2 The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 

AUS the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
a Company who wiil pay one hun- 
TEED dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 

its accuracy. 


INDIANA 

Evansville, Yournal-News. Average, 1 
11,943. E. Katz,S.A.,N. Y. — 

Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 

South Bend, /ridune. Sworn average Aug. 
1910, 11,442. Best in Northern Indiana. 

IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1909, 
9,180. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Nov., ’10, 17,281. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Ave. Fournal. Oniy daily in 
county. 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, sand year; net av. 
June, '09-June, '10,6,291. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. D. av.,’o9, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent’cky.” 
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Louisville, The Times, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 46,488. 


MAINE 

augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average tor 1909, daily 
9,923: weekly, 27,763. 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily average year ending, 
Sept , 1910, 5,241; Sept., 1910, av., 5,886. 

Portland, Hvening Express. Average tor 1909, 
daily 15,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,606. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily aver. 1st 6 mos., 
"10, 79,284; Sun., 102,476. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, Vews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1009, 83,416. For Nov., 
1910, 81,334. 
The absolute correctness — 
latest circulation rating accorde 
CRAR the Mews is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


te We we te t& ve 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunda 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1900, 7,335,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more tines than any other Brston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want’’ ad. ‘hey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 
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Boston, Post. Average November, 1910; The 
Boston Sunday Post, 281,494, a gain of 28,120 
copies per Sunday over November, 1909; Zhe 
Boston Daily Post, 342,032, a gain of 7,209 
copies per day over November, 1909. 

Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 160,000copiesm'thly 
Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Bes 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,663. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,522; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,539. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quant'ty or quality 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574. 

_ Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '09, 16,778; 
first 6 mos, '10, 17,424. Largest ev'g circulation, 

Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (@@). 
The only Gold Mark. French daily in the U.S, 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 
a Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Aug., 1910, daily 

~ 10,740, Sunday 11,858. Greatest circulation. 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 


W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 6 months, 
Igto, (to July 1), 23,806. 
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CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 

TEED Tribune for eleven months ending 
by Printers’ Nov. 3 IgI0, 92,638. Average 
Ink Publish- Circulation of Sunday Tribume 
ing Company for same period, 80,062. 


GUA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, 103,916. 

‘The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fAel.¥-a is practically confined to the far- 
N mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
igaa°) = Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1909 =| oo | 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396. 
Daily average circulation for 
Nov., 1910, evening only, 
78,504. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Nov., 1910, 81,077. 
QVJan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


goes into more homes than 
oo i 
any other paper in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenske Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. ‘Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,455. A.A.A. 
MISSOURI 

Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,1138. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 

8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. ‘lhe John Budd Company, Eastern Reps. 

8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083. 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 

Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 143,054. 

NEW JERSEY 

Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 

Jersey City, Yersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 

Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Evening Times. Ave. 1c—'07, 20,270; 
08, 21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; March, 10, 20,263. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1909, 16,981. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
737, daily, 46,284; Zuquirer, evening, 26,596. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1008, 94,033; 1900, 94,307. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. \Waily average for 1909, 6,686. 
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Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir, year 
cuding Dec. 31, 1909, 4,981. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, first four months, 1910, 10,999. 





In the Automobile and 
Accessory Fields are 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


AND 


MOTOR ACE 


A combined circulation of 37,000 
weekly. ‘Motor Age,” published 
at 1200 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

—‘''The Automobile,” published at 
231-241 West 39th St., New York 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666 

Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pup. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 26,903 (O©). 

Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 275,000 guaranteed. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 

The World. ‘Actual average, 1009, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,669. Sunday, 460,966. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. laily average 
year, 1000, 6.013 ; first six months, 1010, 5,460. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1009, 17.470; for Aug., 1910, 
20,434 Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Boyce Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Star. Average July, Aug., Sept., 
14,271. Sheffield Sp Ag'cy, Tribune Bldg., N Y. 

Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 

Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683 

Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville, Gazette-News. Average, '00, 5,643. 
Asheville’s leading paper. Only aft. paper in 
Western North Carolina with Associated Press, 

Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday. Aver., 
1909, 7,846. leads all evening papers in two 
Carolinas in circulation and advertising. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly, 
Actual average for 1909, 9,450. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938: Sunday, 103.686 
For Nov., 1910, 91,245,daily ; Sunday, 119,225, 

Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'o9,165 338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. Nov., 35,766 
week day, 41,098 Sunday. E.Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, 7he Evening Telegram is in 

its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. It printed 

179 more PAGES of local mercantile ad- 

vertising than its nearest afternoon contempo- 

rary. For the first six months of 1910 it showsa 

gain over the corresponding six months of last 

year of 31,831 inches, 1,217 of it in the foreign 

held and 6,440 in the classitied. Sworn average 
circulation for June, 29,962. 


—_——— The Oregonian (©6@). 

average circulation. Sundays, 

Py 395; Daily, . 47,063. For 50 

years the great newspaper of the 

Pacific m poor edeieg More circulation, and carries 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising than any other Oregon newspaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 20,883 average, 
Nov., 1910. Alarger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 


combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y 


Harrisburg, 7elegraph. Sworn aver- 
age Nov., 1910, 18,392. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos. 1909, 12,467. July, 1910, 
13,462, Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 


QOOODOOWOQWDOWDOVOWOO0O000000 


Only one agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Pniladeipma 
—has been awarded ail four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
(9Q). he FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 

onor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
zold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 


ee OO Oh 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia's G-eat Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
GVA Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
tet onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn averace 
circulation of the daily Press for Oct., 1910, 
83,654; the Sunday Press, 164,061. 
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Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,517: 1909, 5,522 (@@). 
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You can at one cost 
reach nearly all of the 
quarter million homes in 


PHILADELPHIA 


by concentrating in 


The Bulletin 


NET PAID DAILY AVERAGE FOR 


OCTOBER, 1910 


241,632 


COPIES A DAY 


“THE PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN” circulation figures 
are net; all .damaged, unsold, 
free and returned copies have 
been omitted. 

WILLIAM L, McLEAN, Pub. 
Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 

New York Office, 

Dan A. Carrol, Tribune Bldg. 











Chester, 7imes, ev'’g d’y. Average 1909, 7,786. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. aud 

morn. Circulation for October, 1910, 12,936. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 

Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; daily 
net cir. first 6 months, 1910, 17,276, guaranteed. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1909. 


20,015 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending June 30, "10, 19,452—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O©). Sunday, 28,126 
(©@). Evening Bulletin, 45,991 aver- 


age 1909. 
Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and RK. 1. Cir , 1909, 6,237. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 

daily average 1909, 6,811. July, 1910, 6,964. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
GUA age for twelve months, 1909, 
re N daily (©©) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 

SAD 14,959. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 

for first nine months, 1910, 2.715. 
TENNESSEE 

Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 

1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654; for = 309, 40,086. 
TEXAS 

El Paso, Herald, June, 1910, 11,602. Only 

EI Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 
VERMONT 

Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1900, 

6,231, 1st 4 mos.,’10, 6,718, Examined by A.A.A- 
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Burlington, ‘ree Press. Daily average tor 
1909, 8,773 |.argest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. «909, 3,348. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A, 

8t. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A, A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee. Aver. Oct., 1910, 4,064; 
Nov, #,097. Largest circ’ation. Only eve. paper. 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle 7imes (Q®) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

Ata combines with its Dec. ’09, Cir. of 
Ye ND 64,246 daily, 84362 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
_ a Of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 1009 7imes beat its near- 
est competitor 2,756,064 lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1st 10 months. IgIo, 
daily,18,971 Sunday, 27,349. 
Tacoma. Vews. Average for Ist 10 months, 


TgI0, 19,103. 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Nov., 
1910, daily 6,627; semi-weekly, 1,799. 
Madison, Stace Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 


Milwaukee, The Avening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation from April to Sept., 1910, 
41,144. Gain over April and May, 
1909, 8,768 daily. A paper with 
the quantity as well as the quality 
circulation. It covers the city of 


Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin like a 
blanket. It has proven its productive value to 
the advertiser. Rigid Circulation Examination 
completed by 4ssociation of American Advertis- 
ers Oct. 3d, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign Repre- 
sentative, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr) 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
Fournal,(evening daily). Carried 

UA 1,615 Columns 11 Inches of adver- 
on tising in Nov., (26 days.) Circu- 
TEED lation 62,871; daily gain 4,447 
over Nov, 1909. Goes to over 60% 

of Milwaukee homes. The 


Fournal leads in both classified and display ad- 
vertising. Rate 7c. flat. C D Bertolet, Mgr. 
Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Bidg., Chicago; J. F, 
Antisdel, 360 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A A.A. 

Racine, Daily Yournal. Oct., 1910, circula- 
tion, 5,208. Statement tiled with A. A. A. 


T** WISCONSIN 
) Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
A Actual weekly average for vear 
NY ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
AY) 
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Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 

Cheyenne, 7riiunme. Actual net average 

year, 1909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,994 
MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, free /ress, daily and weekly. Av. 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Uct., 1910, 
48,812; weekly 1909, 27,060; Oct., 1910, 24,780. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German week'y. Av. 1909, 78,162. Kates s6c. in 

Winnipeg, 7elegram, dy. av. Nov.,'10, 84,291, 
(Saturday av., 37,637). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 

QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, La Presse. Daiiy averave for 

September, 1910, 97,638, Largest in Canada 
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The Want-Ad Mediums || 











This list is intended to contain the names- of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 


A large volume of 








COLORADO 
THE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
7 Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads o! any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
hire Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the VPost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS 
STAR 


is the leading “Want Ad” Medium 
of the State 


Only Sunday Paper. Rate 1 cent per word. 





The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











MAINE 
Ebene Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


’ MASSACHUSETTS 
THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders, They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


dete te tet tk 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

Te. eight months of 1910 printed a total of 
318,884 paid want ads; a gain of 14.117 over 1909, 
and 230,809 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


Ie te We Be We We 


MINNESOTA 


THe Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 











CIRCULATI'N HE Tribune is the oldest 

6 Minneapolis daily. All ad- 

vertising in the daily appears in 

both morning and evening edi- 

GUA tions for the one charge. The 

AN Tribune printed during thellmos, 

Mga ended Dec 1, 1910, 2,344,188 lines 

of. classified advertising. Rates: 

lcent a word, cash with order;— 

by Printers’ or 10 cents a ‘line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 


THE Sesiniiiaitie Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Nov., 1910, amounted to 167,076 
lines; the number of individual 


ads published were 22,352 


Eight cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries*more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 15c 
MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 
NEW JERSEY 
HE Jersey City Fersey Yournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 
NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Kastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THE Buffalo Eventng News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Butfalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
TH Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 
OHIO 
THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 36,477. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
TH Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rtbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
HE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
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Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality of their circulation.” 


|@0) Gold Mark Papers (O@@O) | 











| oem 
ALABAMA 

The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 

Richest section in the prosperous South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
September, 1910, 61,792 (00). 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (©). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (Q@@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,698 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (OO). 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (@©), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in Boston, 

Boston, Textile World Record (@@) Keaches 
the textile mills. 6,000 guaranteed circulation. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@®). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (OO). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@@) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only ‘Gold Mark” milling journal (QO). 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

Army and Navy Fournal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Century Magastne (Q@). Vhere are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway JYournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal” and 
“Electric Railway Review." Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 

Engineering News (@@). Established 1874. 
The leading engineering paper in the world. 
Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (QQ). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The —, Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘The Evening Post.”’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (O@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the world. 

The New York Jimes has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality ot circulation. 

New York / ribune (QO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worxid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. ‘The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
October, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 85,654; 
Sunday, 164,061. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Fournal (©), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 

quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 
TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (Q@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (Q@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee pra nag. | Wisconsin (OO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and The Hvening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Valuable for 
Managers 
of Sales, 
Auditing, 
Pay Roll 
and 

Shipping Depts. 

and in the 
Secretary's 
Office. 
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This Book 


shows how to cut 
expense and increase 
efficiency in the Ad- 
vertising Department. 


‘Short Cuts and Money-Making 
Methods’’ was written by 512 big, 


broad-minded, successful business men 


Officers and managers of every business 
should have this book. It is chock-full of busi- 
ness-building and money-saving methods—all 
tried and proved by the best known concerns 
and industries of the day. 


“Short Cuts and Money-Making Methods” was com- 
piled from actual methods hammered out through years 
of experience by red-blooded, up to-date managers and 
executives in 239 distinct lines of business. It tells how 
to compile a live mailing list,.follow it up and keep it 
up-to-date. It shows how to reduce to a minimum the 
expense of the routine and detail work connected with 
lists of names in the advertising, auditing, pay roll and 
general departments of every business. 


You Can Get This Book Free 


| ORNL BORSTAL Sr ese 
“Short Cuts and Money-Making Methods” is not a 
catalog or a booklet—it is a complete work—128 pages— 
cloth bound—gold lettered and handsomely printed and 
illustrated. We cannot afford to distribute this book 
indiscriminately. Therefore, we ask you to give us the 
— information on your regular business letter- 
ead : 
Name of firm—business—your name and position— bow 
many names you have on your mailing list—how often 
you address this list—how many statements you send 
out and how many names you have on your pay roll. 





If you do not care to give us the above information, 








you can have this book for $1.50. 


4 To the man who uses or can use a list of 
names, this book will prove invaluable, be- 
cause, in addition to other information, it 
— the manifold and profitable uses 
° e 


a machine that makes an office boy or girl the 
equal of twenty clerks in the handling of 
routine and detail work in each and every 
department of every business. 


r Write to-day for your copy 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 








912 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill 
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In i 1911 Campaign 
Can You Afford to Neglect 


Over Two Millions of Prosperous 
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French - Speaking Canadians? 


es 


More than two million people,—over one 
quarter of the population of Canada,—speak, 
read and write the French language. | 

They are able and ready to buy all classes 
of goods suited to their needs. 

“La Presse” (Daily and Weekly) is the 
medium through which the greater part of 
this French population can be reached. 

No other French paper has one-half the 
total circulation, or one-third the circulation in 
Montreal, that ‘‘ La Presse”’ has. a 


The great circulation, influence, covering 
qualities and pulling powers of “La Presse,” 
make it an absolute necessity to every ad- 
vertiser aiming at really big and profitable 
results in the Canadian field. 

“More Light,” a folder dealing further with | 
this subject, together with full particulars as to | | 
circulation, etc., will be mailed on request. | 

| 


LA PRESSE 


(DAILY AND WEEKLY) 
MONTREAL. CANADA 
Eastern U.S. Representative Western U.S. Representative 


Wn. J. Morton Company , Wm. J. Morton Company 
Brunswick Bldg., New York Hartford Bldg., Chicago 
































E(\e) IN CANADA, WITHOUT EXCEPTION 





LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION ff 

















